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Teachers College 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FoR 
TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: February 3rd through February 7th 


Temple 
=~ 6University 


‘aa 
WwW The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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GINN AND 
COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 





Announcing 
ENGLISH SKILLS 


By J. N. Hook e Florence C. Guild e Robert L. Stevens 


Unmatched in teaching power, this new series for grades 9-12. . . 


e develops a thorough understanding of the principles of oral and 
written composition 


e uses color skillfully to make important principles stand out 
e has an abundance of exercises 


e provides a program suited to individual needs 
Workbooks, tests, handbooks, and keys are available for each book. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 








HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers ... 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 


e « Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 
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, THE ROW-PETERSON 


Hiv ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


SECOND EDITION 
Primer through Grade 8 


















































To meet the needs of all pupils, the Second Edition stresses 
the understanding (the *why’’) of arithmetic. It includes an 
unusual study of groups to make clear the meaning and 
uses of numbers; problem-solving activities to extend number 
thinking to everyday living; specially prepared number stories 
to motivate and enrich understanding; a superior presenta- 
tion of fractions; intensive and continuous drill, practice, and 
maintenance activities; and a thorough testing program to 
diagnose and measure pupil progress. 


TEACHER’S EDITIONS — “’.. . easier to use than not to use “ 


The Teacher’s Editions provide specific suggestions and in- 
structions to help the teacher gear teaching methods and 
demonstrations to the needs of each ability group. Each page 
of the basic text is shown in full size and color with answers 
to all problems and exercises. Also included are additional 
problems, practice materials, enrichment activities, and tests. 





WHITE PLAINS, N.Y 





Row, Peterson and Company evansron, su 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 
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FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


ABOUT. 


ABILITIES 





Educators UVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 









h 3 
R. P. Miller 
Titusville 





H. Person 
Lewisburg 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 


members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans « Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 


"Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 


Ask your local representative for details of these and 


many other plans for educators. . 
since 1910. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
Please send, without obligation, ( 
chology booklet and full information about ( 


. by Educators, 


) latest Child Psy- 


) Disa- 


bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: 





Address: 





City: 





State: 
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In This Issue 


@ Miss North (Clara Cockerille) talks 


' to our readers in a feature article 


this month on Quality Education 
The Superintendent's Responsibility. 
This was the keynote address at an 
NEA meeting of rural superintend- 
ents at Minnearolis. 

@Salaries of college teachers are 


| below standard according to research 
| made by S. E. Munson, 1958 presi- 


dent of the PSEA Department of 
Higher Education. His tables of 
figures and graph show just how low 
they are. 

@ Interpreting Public Education To- 
day was the topic of an address at 
the PR Workshop in 1958. Robert 
Glazier’s advice is good for all teach- 
ers whether PR chairmen or not. 

@ January is the low month for meet- 
ings of educators but announcements 
for later months appear in the Keep 
Posted section and in the calendar. 
Reports of meetings held in 1958 for 


| which space was not available in 
| earlier issues are printed. 


@ Travel advertisers are planning now 
for the summer of 1959. You will 


| find many advertisements for sum- 


mer tours. Also, as Yours for the 


| Asking column indicates, there are 


many other new items offered by 
PS]J’s advertisers. 

@ he column, College Capsules, 
tells what new features our colleges 


| and universities are adding to their 


curriculums or campuses. We hope 
you find this addition to our JOURNAL 
interesting. It will appear from 
time to time as material is available. 
@Much value comes from in-service 
programs of our school districts. Re- 
ports on Carlisle's and Lehigh Coun- 
ty’s appear in the Educational Inter- 
ests section. 

@ May 1959 be a good year for every 


member of the PSEA! 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 


A. CLAIR Moser Associate Executive Secretary 
EuGENnE P. BerTIN 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 


| M. EvizaBETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 


MarGareT E. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 


Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


& 
european 
studytours 


SUMMER... 1959 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

Directed by Dr. Leslie Kindred and 

Dr. Samuel Wehr 

Educational concepts and practices studied in 
ten-day courses at the Institute of Education 
in Oxford, England, and the Teacher Training 
Center of the University of Munich, Germany, 
and surveyed in visits to Ireland, England, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal or Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland. 
4-6 credits » 31 to 52 days + $987 to $1,595 


FINE ARTS 

Directed by Dr. Herman S. Gundersheimer 
Eight seminars on art history tied in with visits 
to Istanbul, Crete and the Aegean Archipelago, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
England, France, Spain, Portugal. 

6 credits » 42 or 48 days $1,385 or $1,495 


FRENCH 

Directed by Miss M. Helen Duncan 

Study in Paris, based on the courses of the 
Sorbonne (July 15 to August 14), with lecture 
visits, excursions, theater and opera. 

4 credits » 35 days in Europe + $555 


MUSIC 

Directed by Mr. Wilbert Hitchner and 

Dr. David Stone 

3 to 6 festivals, 14 to 24 superlative perform- 
ances, and a week’s intensive course at 
the Mozarteum Academy in Salzburg under 
the world’s greatest musician-teachers; music, 
art, history and life today surveyed in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland. 
4-6 credits « 29 to 58 days » $987 to $1,685 


SOCIOLOGY 

Directed by Dr. Claude C. Bowman 

Social trends in Western Europe, based on 
visits in urban and rural England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France. 

6 credits « 41 days in Europe » $1,188 


HISTORY 

Directed by Dr. Clement C. Motten 

A survey of the movements that have most 
affected the development of Western Civiliza- 
tion, field trips to the settings of decisive 
historic events, and the meaning of history 
outlined in seminars conducted in Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Heidelberg, Strasbourg, 
Geneva, Paris and London. 

6 credits + 50 days in Europe « $1,295 


For information concerning any of the tours, 
address Director of European Studytours 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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The January Cover 


D. Boone 
Cilled A Bar 
On Tree 

In Year 17060. 

One who traveled by the old stage 
road between Blountsville and Jones- 
boro in Washington County, Tennes- 
see, before 1880, would have noted 
these epic lines on a beech tree on 
Carrol Creek. 

The artist intentionally or other- 
wise in the portrayal of the beech on 
the January cover turns the clock 
back for many of us to the days when 
the smooth bark of the beech was an 
irresistible temptation to carve ini- 
tials or make some historic notation 
that “Kilroy was here.” 

It appears that D. Boone and 
those of his generation had similar 
inclinations and temptations. 

The beech is one of the interesting 
and beautiful trees in our American 
forests. Some one has said, ‘Taken 
in all seasons and judged by all that 
makes a tree noble—strength com- 
bined with grace, balance, longevity, 
hardness, health—the beech is all 
that we want a tree to be.” 

Always it is easily identified by 
the gleam of its smooth bark which is 
not furrowed even by old age. When 
it stands naked in winter it seems to 
shine through the forest almost white 
in contrast with the dull colors all 
about it or against the dark back- 
ground of the evergreens. 

The beech on the cover gives us a 
clue to why a “Bar” might be in a 
beech tree. The answer could be 
““beechnuts,’’ because the fruit of the 
beech and the tiny kernels of the 
beechnut are among the most tooth- 
some of forest nuts. 

The tree rarely bears fruit before 
the 50th year of its age and then not 
every year. Whenever there is a 
bountiful supply of beechnuts there 
will be in the area a bountiful supply 
of deer, grouse, turkey, and other 
wild game. The bear tracks on the 
stately trunk of the beech on the cover 
attest to the fact that they are so de- 
licious that the bear cannot wait 
until they ripen and fall to the 
ground to secure his share. 

The beech as a wood has a long list 
of modern uses including furniture 
and in some instances flooring and 
doors. Most of its uses, however, are 
trivial such as boxes and crates, bar- 
rels and crossties, picnic plates and 
spoons, and culminating—for hum- 
ility—in the lowly clothespin. 
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What Every 
Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


"With the flannel board the teacher presents 
vivid, meaningful association pictures to 
the class. Sharply graphic, tangible felt 
forms adhere to the flannel board's high 
nap surface without glue or tacks. They 
can be temoved, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term. 


Advantages of flannel board teaching are 
many — the felt cut-outs are appealing 
easily-recognized symbols big, bright 
and colorful. Students respond to the 
lesson with almost magnetic attention to 
the subject matter Even “slow learners” 
advance more rapidly For the whole class, 
retention is extremely high Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game—and 
learning becomes fun 


Instructo cut-outs are supplied as sets 
for teaching arithmetic, language arts. 
geography, science, music, and for story- 
telling Over fifty sets are available for all 
grade levels at prices starting at fifty cents 





8 Parts of 
three cut-out sets shown in use 

Combined cost of all three sets — 
over 100 cut-outs in all — only $3.10 


Instructo Flannel Boards come 1n a choice 
of four sizes—from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 
48 inches. The long wearing flannel sur- 
face is specially selected “eye-ease” green 
The handsome finished oak frame is sturdy 
and harmonizes with classroom decor. Ar- 
ranged to hang or stand free on “Tilt- 
Rite Stand. Prices begin at a low $3.25 








yam We'd like to give you this 
20-page booklet describing 
the flannel board's uses, 
and showing cut-out sets 
4 designed to aid the 
teacher in dozens of 
subjects. Write for 
your free copy 
today 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 











JACRONDA MEG. CO. 
Dept. 3C 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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WORLD 
HISTORY 


and 


CULTURE 





THE HISTORY 
OF OUR WORLD. 


Boak, Slosson, Anderson, 
and Bartlett 


e BALANCED AUTHORSHIP — The 
distinguished authors of 


this important new high | 


school text are recognized 
authorities — specialists in 
the fields of ancient his- 
tory, European amped 


economics, sociology — 
with extensive teaching 
experience. 


e BALANCED COVERAGE — From | 


the dawn of history to the 


present day — the whole | 


panorama of history is 


given detailed coverage | 


with proper emphasis to 


every period of world his- | 


tory. 


e BALANCED TREATMENT — Sig- 


nificant movements and | 


forces in every area of the 
world — social, political, 


cultural, and economic — | 


are comprehensively treated 
in this modern text which 
is completely up-to-date in 
approach, perspective, 
treatment, and coverage. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK 16 
432 FOURTH AVE. 


STOP SAYING 


THAT TRAVEL 
IS TOO EXPENSIVE 





"Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of 
reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
etc. by bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost and that there are 
almost a dozen other round the world rout- 
ings for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, 
who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who knows 
all the ways to reach his destination economic- 
ally, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide, How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, gives you the 
traveler’s picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the 
West Indies? This is the guide that tells 
you how to see them like an old time resident 
who knows all the tricks of how to make one 
dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? 
This is the guide that tells you the low cost 
ways of reac hing the sights (how 56c takes 
you via 8-passenger automobile as far as 
those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). 
Roam around South America? Europe? Any 
other part of the world? This is the guide 
that tells you where and how to go at prices 
you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to, travel, prove 
now, once and for all, that travel is within 
your reach. Send now for How to Travel 
Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with 
over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices 
and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. 
Even one little hint can save you this sum 
several times over. 





FREIGHTERS 
are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a re- 
sort you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal to either New York or California. 
Or to the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large 

rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 

private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 

relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two 
or three week vacations up and down the 
Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port 
and the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” This 
is the book that names the lines, tells where 
they go, how much they charge, briefly de- 
scribes accommodations. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say 
‘To learn how to travel for as little as you’d 
spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around 
the World.’ ”’ 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 136- 
page edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, Eng- 
land, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, 
the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called 
How to See the World at Low Cost plus 
pages & pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out 
coupon. 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only 
reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most Pi surf-washed coastal 


resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 


other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad's day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradise of the World, a big book 
with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if 
you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Authors 
Norman D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary 
vice presidents of the Globe Trotters Club, show 
that the American dollar is respected all over the 
world and buys a lot more than you'd give it 
credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world’s 
wonderlands for hardly more than you ‘d spend 
for a few months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed 
of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows 
how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for 
Bargain Paradise of the World. Price $1.50. Use 
coupon to order. 


' 
| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
| 80 King St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
| I have enclosed $. . . (cash, check or money 
| order). Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
| ] Travel Routes Around the World—the travel- 
| er’s directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1. 
| (1) How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50 
| } Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
| Special offer: all books above for $3. 
‘ , 
| Print name 
| Address 
| City & State.. 
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QUALITY EDUCATION-—- 


The Superintendent's Responsibility 


CLARA -E. COCKERILLE 
Assistant Superintendent 
Armstrong County Schools 


REQUENTLY the only thing that is 
F worse than not getting what you 
want is to get what you want. That 
happened to American education in 
the late months of 1957 and in 1958 
For years the teaching profession 
wanted the public to pay attention 
to the schools. We wanted the news- 
papers and magazines to print more 
about the schools. We organized 
groups to develop ways of reaching 
all the people in the United States 
with the story of American education 

and then almost overnight it hap- 
pened. A scientific advancement of 
another country turned the attention 
of America to its schools. Suddenly 
every newspaper and every magazine 
began to write about the educational 
system of America. Forums chose 
education as the topic for their lec- 
tures 

To our profession it seemed that we 
had become the target for the 
verbal brickbats of an irritated na- 
tion. We had received what we de- 
sired, national interest in and public 
concern for education. But it had 
come in a most unexpected way and 
taken an entirely unexpected form 
We were in a position to sympa- 
thize with the farmer whose fields 
and crops were destroyed by a flood 
the day after he had prayed for rain 


Your Responsibility 


In these 12 months when educa- 
tion in America has been in the spot- 
light, much has been written, much 
has been said, much has been dis- 
cussed. Surely everyone who has 
an opinion about education has had a 
chance to write an article or make 
a speech about it. Out of all the 
words there has emerged a clear 
dictum from the American people 
to those in the profession of educa- 
tion—the people want to be sure that 
our schools provide quality education 
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for the youth of America. They are 
not sure exactly what quality educa- 
tion consists of, nor how it is obtained, 
but they do want to know that Ameri- 
can public education is second to 
none. They have turned to those of 
the profession who are in leadership 
positions and said “This is your re- 
sponsibility—make the schools what 
they should be.” 

Each of us in his own community 
has felt the public pressure for action 
in education. Each of us, stirred by 
the world events of the past years, 
has been stimulated to critical think- 
ing about the schools we know best. 
A few minutes ago a group of Minne- 
apolis youth speaking for the students 
of America further stirred our imagi- 
nations and widened our horizons 
as they beautifully told us what they 
expect from schools. In the days of 
this conference we will be giving out 
attention to the question that natural- 
ly follows—How can this be done? 
How do we provide quality educa- 
tion? How much of it is the responsi- 
bility of the superintendent of schools? 

At this point we begin to get what 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher calls “antic- 
ipatory fatigue.’ We look at the 
gigantic task and as we think of all 
that must be done we are tired before 
we begin. This is a dangerous tired- 
ness; to give in, to say, ‘All this talk 
about school changes will pass,” 
to stand still, to do nothing is to be 
a traitor to the position we occupy, 
that of educational leader of a com- 
munity 

This call to action, a call to improve 
the schools, to upgrade the curricu- 
lum, to improve the teaching, is not 
new or strange to the county superin- 
tendency. It was for that very pur- 
pose that the office was created. In 
one of the many Uncle Remus folk 
tales of the south there is the story 
of the time that Brer Rabbit had been 
captured by Brer Fox and thinking 


Miss North, PSJ's popular writer, keynotes the conference 
of the NEA Department of Rural Education. 


to punish and to destroy him Bre 
Fox had been persuaded to toss Brer 
Rabbit into a particularly ugly and 
rough brier patch. As Brer Rabbit 
landed in the midst of the tangle of 
brambles he was, heard to say “Born 
and bred in this brier patch, Brer 
Fox, born and bred in this brier 
patch.” 

Truly the county superintendency 
was born and bred in the brier patch 
of the need for improving schools. 
The county superintendency grew 
up and acquired stature and status 
in the brier patch of improvement of 
curriculum and teaching. So when 
in 1958 we find ourselves tossed back 
into a brier patch with the demand 
that we give a new direction to cur- 
riculum and teaching, we need not 
feel that we are in alien territory. 
We were, ‘born and bred in this brier 
patch, born and bred in this brier 
patch.”’ 


To Know Where We Are 


How do we begin and where? 
Certainly it is most logical to begin 
by knowing what we have. The 
earliest county superintendent gained 
that information by hitching the 
horse to the buggy and going visiting 

visiting all the country schools 
He devised tests, tests for pupils, tests 
for teachers. Visits by the county 
superintendent and county tests were 
milestones in progress a hundred 
years ago 
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Today we need to know where we 
are. With reorganization of school 


districts and the help of people 
trained in educational administration 
our method of finding out will be dif- 
ferent but find out we must. On the 
spot research is needed. 

How many of the graduates of our 
high schools applied for admission to 
college? How many were refused ad- 
mission? Why? How many of our 
graduates who entered college flunked 
out as freshmen? What subjects 
did they fail? What business did our 
graduates enter? What per cent of 
our high school students do not 
graduate? 

What sections of our county have 
the most drop outs? What do the 
employers of our business education 
students say about their training and 
preparation? What is the actual 
number of our children and youth 
whose conduct brings them to the 
attention of law enforcement agen- 
cies? How many academically tal- 
ented students are in our schools? 

These are questions to which we 
must know the answers before we can 
evaluate our school curriculum. Gen- 
eral answers on a nation-wide basis 
will not suffice. We must know for 
our schools. The organization of the 
administrative and guidance resources 
for action and research is a leadership 
responsibility of the office of the su- 
perintendent and it is one way out of 
the brier patch 


What People Think 


A second need is to know what 
people think; to listen to them talk. 
The early county superintendents 
could listen to the conversation 
around the cracker barrel in the cross- 
roads store. Today it isn’t quite so 
easy, but it is no less necessary. The 
mobility of population has brought 
many different groups into our coun- 
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ties; no one voice speaks for them all. 
A leadership function of the superin- 
tendent is to devise many ways he 
may hear what the citizens of his 
community are saying. 

PTA is one way but only one; 
citizens’ councils are one way but 
only one. Teachers must have a 
chance to talk, high school students 
have a valuable point of view, recent 
high school graduates and drop outs 
can tell us much. Unfortunately the 
county superintendent is so often 
asked to talk that he has few oppor- 
tunities to listen unless he takes the 
lead in making the opportunites. 
This is a second way out of the brier 
patch and when it is merged with the 
first it becomes a broad third road. 


Local Action Research 


We must merge what we learn from 
local action research with what we 
have learned by listening to people 
in our area who are vitally concerned 
with education. As we do this, let 
us not forget that the original county 
superintendent learned something 
when he visited. He saw something 
for himself. Today the demands on 
the office and the changes in school 
organization have outmoded the old 
type visit. But let us not minimize 
the value of seeing 


If your research shows that many 
college freshmen from your schools 
have trouble with college English, 
if you have listened to citizens speak 
of their concern about the quality 
of English used by the graduates of 
the school, it may be well to hitch 
your horse to your buggy and go to 
visit some English classes in your 
schools 


Professional Growth 


It may help you as you use your 
third approach to quality teaching 
evaluation of and change in the cur- 
riculum. There is so much to be 
taught, most of it desirable and good, 
all of it desired by one group or an- 
other. There are school days and 
years of fixed length. Values must 
be weighed in light of your own area, 
your own pupils, the needs of our 
nation, the pressure of our times 
The superintendent is the leader who 
must direct this search for the right 
curriculum. He must help the 
tradition bound and the space age 
enthusiast reach a workable basis 
for curriculum 





The continuous professional growth 
of the teachers with a consequent 
improvement and enrichment of class- 
room teaching is a fourth way to 


quality education. The first county 
superintendents had few well pre- 
pared teachers in the schools of their 
areas. Almost immediately following 
the establishment of the office of 
county superintendent came the first 
steps toward professional improve- 
ment—the county institute and the 
summer sessions for teachers. They 
brought technical help in classroom 
management, they brought inspira- 
tion for growth 

Today's county superintendent has 
many well prepared teachers in the 
schools. He has as teachers indi- 
viduals who are well informed on 
world affairs because all the world is 
as close as a turn of the knob on a 
radio or television set. Yet he, too, 
has the need to help the teachers 
grow as they teach. He must ask 
himself if the traditional provisions 
for in-service teacher growth are the 
most effective methods today. He 
must search for ways to bring new 
and different opportunities for learn- 
ing to the teachers. In a time when 
we are increasingly conscious of dif- 
ferences among pupils surely we can- 
not depend on any one program, how- 
ever fine, to benefit all teachers when 
there exists among them so many dif- 
ferences of background, education, 
experience, interests, and needs 


Superintendent Leads Board 


A fifth path to quality schools lies 
in the vision and understanding of 
education that a school board receives 
from the leadership of the super- 
intendent. Recently we have had 
Latin American county superintend- 
ents spending time in our schools and 
office. Over and over they asked, 
“How can men who do not know 
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about education make decisions about 
the schools?” Our system of local 
responsibility for the schools was dif- 
ficult for them to grasp. The answer 
to how can men and women from 
all walks of life join together to 
operate a school system lies in our be- 
lief in democracy. But the answer to 
how well such a group will operate a 
school system and the quality of edu- 
cation provided in that system lies 
in the leadership provided by the 
superintendent to that group 

The county superintendent tra- 
ditionally isclose to the school directors 
in his area. Traditionally he has a 
position of leadership with them 
It now becomes his responsibility to 
lead them not only in finance and 
school biulding but to lead them in 
consideration of the educational pro- 
gram required for quality schools 

[he last path from the brier patch 
is that of recruitment of the youth 
who will be able to do quality teach- 
ing. This, too, has been done by the 
county superintendent in the past 
Hopeful young eighth grade graduates 
took the examination and if they 
passed—behold they were teachers 

Fortunately for everyone con- 
cerned the county superintendent's 
leadership in obtaining the 
teachers must another way 
today. Inevery high school there are 
fine students to be interested in 
teaching. From the county 
should come the leadership and en- 


best 


come 


office 


couragement to the school adminis- 
trators and teachers who are working 
with Future Teachers Clubs and 
other plans for guiding capable young 
people into the education profession 

Because more than half of our 
teachers and almost half of the 
students in our public schools are in 
rural schools, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that if we are to reach the goal of 
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quality education in every state and 
thus in our nation the county super- 
intendent must supply much of the 
leadership which will help the lay 
public, the teachers, the school di- 
rectors, and the pupils to achieve 
the desired goal. It must be an ac- 
tive working leadership—so we ask 
can we do it? Do we have time? 
Most of us are operating the biggest 
transportation system in our county, 
and the biggest mass feeding pro- 
gram. Many of us are swamped with 
building programs. All of us must 
work with problems of finance and 
construction. How can we find time 
for it? 


There is only one answer—if we 
believe that quality education is our 
one goal, that its achievement is our 
most important task; if we believe 
that transportation is wasted unless 
pupils are transported to good schools, 
if we believe that a school building is 
neither beautiful, useful, nor eco- 
nomical unless it houses an educa- 
tion program that has depth and 
breadth; if we believe that all pupils 
require a Type A education as well 
as a Type A lunch, then we will make 
time for those leadership functions 
which must come if we are to have 
the education that is demanded by the 
needs of our time. 

And 

“When we lie down, worn out 

Other men will stand strong and 
free 

But by the steps that we have 
made 

They will climb, 

And by the stairs we have built 

They will mount 

At our clumsy work they may 
laugh 

And when the stones roll they 


may curse us 
But they will climb 
steps 
[They will mount 
stairs.” 


and by our 


and by our 
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Lyte W. Asusy, assistant execu- 
tive secretary for educational serv- 
ices, has been named deputy execu- 
tive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association Doctor Ashby, 
who has been with the NEA since 
1928, assumed his new position on 
He has been in his present 
position for the past three years, and 
prior to that was assistant secretary 
for professional relations in the Execu- 
tive Secretary s cabinet. 


Carlisle’s In-Service 
Education Day 


The Carlisle public schools had an 
In-Service Education Day on im- 
proving the reading program on 
October 15. David L. Swartz, super- 
intendent, introduced Paul Daniels, 
assistant supervisor of the Laboratory 
School of the Reading Clinic of Tem- 
ple University, who opened the day's 
discussions by asking, What Is Read- 
ing? Mr. Daniels, at the close of his 
speech, conducted a demonstration 
with twelve eighth grade students 
from average sections in the district 
schools. He demonstrated the dia- 
logue type of teaching 

A panel discussion followed his 
speech 

In the afternoon, elementary, jun- 
ior high, and senior high teachers met 
separately Mrs. Ralph Schecter 
worked with the elementary group; 
Gilbert Schiffman, reading specialist 
from Baltimore County, Maryland, 
with the junior high school staff 
and Mr. Daniels with the senior high 
school staff 


0 


It is not by abstract principles that 
the world is to be won, but by the trans- 
forming influenceof PERSONALITY. 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING OF 
FRIENDS 
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ROBERT C. GLAZIER 


Director of Public Information 
Springfield, Missouri, Public Schools 


EVER before in our nation’s his- 
tory has public education had 
so glaring a spotlight focused upon it 
as today. NEVER before could we 
pick up magazines or newspapers to 
read full-page articles or front-page 
headlines day after day on the public 
schools. 
This interest, while TOO sensa- 
tional and distorted in many cases, 


is GOOD!!! 
No news is BAD news. where 
schools are concerned. <An_ unin- 


formed and uncritical public can 
appear to give general support but 
at the same time actually create 
apathy—APATHY more destructive 
to public education than good healthy, 
constructive criticism. 

I'd like to share with you basic 
thoughts about the problem of inter- 
preting public education today. 


Communications Simpler 

You know, actually, in earlier days, 
the problem of communications and 
getting public education's story across 
was easier than today 


In another day, in which many of 


us grew up, back in rural America, 
the patrons of a local school KNEW 
well the program, progress, and 
problems. They knew because they 
spent a lot of time at the school— 
planning a pie supper, an ice cream 
social, or bringing their scythes over 
for a weed-cutting in which all men 
joined in order to curb the ragweed 
sufficiently to start the school term. 
When they saw the arithmetic books 
getting ragged, they raised money 
for new ones; when the roof leaked, 
they got together and fixed it; when 
the school was too small, they built a 
larger one 

Handling of personnel problems 
was simpler, too. When a teacher's 
abilities to keep discipline were inade- 
quate, usually the Big Boys in the 
class “ran him off.” Some of you 
may not recall the old sport. [ 
do. I’ve seen it happen. 

But according to Frederick Mof- 
fitt, well-known author of “Chalk 
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Dust,’ school public relations had 
their beginning ‘way back before all 
that even. 

To borrow from his enlightening 
talk on the history of school public 
relations before the National School 
Public Relations Association Semi- 
nar at Detroit last July- 

School interpretation began with 
Ogg, the first bright caveman, who 
because of his elongated cranium was 
laughingly dubbed Ogg the Egg head 
by his friends and enemies. Ogg was 
the first thinker and the first school 
interpreter 

Of course, being fundamentally a 
teacher and philosopher, Ogg didn’t 
earn many clamshells, and people 
thought he was a little peculiar. Ogg 
believed that the only way in which 
the world could be handed down to 
posterity, in better shape than he 
found it, was to teach the oncoming 
generations HOW to think and 
ponder and do things better. 

After much persuasion and argu- 
ment, the other cave dwellers passed 
a few bond issues and dug out a 
poorly-lighted cave, smelling of floor 
oil and human frustration. They 
even gathered a few offspring and 
appointed OGG as Chief Babysitter 
After that, they promptly went back 
to digging for more clamshells and 
making artifacts for the future tourist 
trade and tried to forget the whole 
business 

In order to prove the advantages 
of education, Ogg needed to do sev- 
eral things (1) persuade the people to 
get bigger and more efficient caves, 
(2) keep people informed as to how 
the experiment was going, and (3) 
prove that education was more or 
less self-liquidating. ‘These same duties 
are just as important today as they were 
back in Ogg’s time. 


Two PR Lessons 


As time went on, Ogg grew more 
and more impatient with his fellow 
cave dwellers who always were too 
busy digging clams to listen. Also he 
never had attended Teachers Col- 
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lege which made him feel that he was 
an illiterate or something. He wanted 
action! The only way he knew to 
make friends and influence people 
was by whamming them over the 
head with a club. This he did with 
great enthusiasm, and that may be 
the historical basis, according to 
Author Moffitt, for the use of this 
same method by some public rela- 
tions experts and TV advertisers to- 
day. Two lessons: 

1. Don't be too impatient 

2. Don’t wham unnecessarily. Al- 
together too many people think of 
school public relations solely in terms 
of the typewriter, the television 
camera, or the microphone. These 
are among the symbols of one of the 
principal tools of public relations— 
public information or publicity. 

They too often think of the news 
release as the END, rather than as 
one of the MEANS 

In interpreting the schools, we 
must use all means of Mass Com- 
munications Media. . .not just when 
a crisis arises, but as a continuous 
and flowing type of program. But 
remember the lesson of Ogg, and don't 
wham all the time. 

A sound school public relations 
program will involve every member 
of the school staff! 

Not only in the effort of con- 
tinuous interpretation through press, 
radio, TV, etc., but also in all daily 
contacts, remind all school people 
that they should never underestimate 
the public’s knowledge or never over- 
estimate the public's understanding 
of public education. 

In planning your program of media 
interpretation, choose your media 
carefully, based on the public in- 
volved. 

In Springfield, we believe firmly 
in interpreting the program through 
mass communications media. . .Be 
sure you re interpreting the program, 
and not merely whamming 

We have no right to allow our 
schools to be unexplained, misunder- 
stood, or misinterpreted 








The people are going to invest in 
schools as long as people are bene- 
fited by them—and as, long as the 


schools provide opportunities for 
them and their children. We must 
be constantly alert to the need for 
keeping the people fully informed 
about the opportunities public educa- 
tion offers 

This is a continuing job. 

Does your class know what it 
should expect from education? More 
important, does it know how we 
got free public education? We have 
children for 12 years, teach them 
thoroughly about all other public in- 
Stitutions, except the public schools, 
and then wonder why our interpreting 
job is so vast every year 


The Open Door 


Make the public schools 
public (open door policies). 

School interpreters who do not 
know what their publics are thinking 
are working in the dark. Plan to 
make your PR program two-way by 
providing for opinion measuring! 

In planning a survey question- 
naire, use a positive approach—not 
a What's Wrong with Our Schools 
tack 

For instance, we have used a simple 
form with three large blank spaces 
on it, headed by a letter from our 
Superintendent 

In the questionnaire, the parents 
were asked to fill in three blank 
spaces of equal size 

1. What do you like MOST about 
your child's educational program? 

2. What do you like LEAST about 
your child's educational program? 

3. What suggestions do you have 
for further improvement in the edu- 
cational program of the Springfield 
school system? 


more 


We feel that as a basic principle, 
communication helps bring about 
understanding and understanding is 
a prerequisite of cooperation and 
support 

The public schools always need 
help and support, sometimes des- 
perately 

But, let's face it, lay citizens often 
are guarded by many unenlightened 
educators (yes, I'm afraid we still 
have some around) as a pain in the 
neck. 

To some educators, the parent and 
citizen is an outsider, a potential 
source of interference. 
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The citizen doesn't understand the 
pedagese tongue. He speaks English, 
without even an educational accent. 

When he comes around during 
school hours, he interrupts classes and 
when he comes after school, he’s de- 
laying an appointment 

All in all, parents and citizens act 
too much as if they owned the schools 
and expected dividends back in the 
form of improvements in their raw 
materials—their children. 


The Other Side 


But let's look at the other side of 
the coin 

Parents feel that many _ school 
problems may be attributed to the 
fact that in the past educators have 
spent too much time talking to each 
other and not enough time talking 
with the public. 

The public wants to know more. 
They, in most cases, would even be 
willing to face reality. For as parents, 
you see, they have lived with these 
children six hours for every one you 
have them. They're used to reality. 

Parents feel the schools do not 
inspect their products closely enough. 
Physicians and dentists insist on 
annual or semi-annual checkups, and 
factories inspect their products piece 
by piece 

Children should be given a pro- 
fessional checkup at least once a 
year, too, and the results should be 
discussed between the teacher and 
the parent. If this were done, there 
would be fewer cases of unreasonable 
parents camping on the school’s 
doorstep to raise Cain about their 
children’s genius and how the school 
iS wasting it. 

And another common _ basis of 
complaint is the really unfit teacher. 
Don't try to define one, but you know 
one when you see one. The extreme- 
ly small minority of unfit teachers 
costs the public schools a tremendous 
price in good will and reputation. 
Sympathetic fellow professionals who 
merely close their eyes to people who 
are failing as teachers are doing the 
teaching profession a great deal of 
harm. 

Sympathy of a fellow teacher is 
understandable, but why can’t we 
put the welfare of children FIRST? 
Does any profession have 100 per 
cent successful members? Is it not 
a professional responsibility of teach- 
ing to rid itself of unfit teachers? 


Until we do, how can we successfully 
argue for improved status, pay, etc. 

It is important that we learn to 
be better listeners. When a layman 
has a problem, be sure to find time 
to give him a courteous listen. There 
is a difference in listening and merely 
waiting for our chance to talk. Give 
a person your undivided attention, 
and look into his eyes when he talks 
‘to you. Don't merely “appear” to 
be listening. 

Remember, interpreting the schoo! 
program is a two-way proposition. . 

I have heard teachers say often- 
times: “If our school system just 
had a full-time PR person, then we 
could disband our local association 
PR committee and could let him do 
all these things.” 


But let me hasten to point out 
that there are PR _ responsibilities 
which can be handled best by an ad- 
ministrative communications special- 
ist such as myself, but there are some 
PR jobs which can be done much 
better in a school system by the local 
teachers association PR committee. 
It may be awful to admit that there 
are some jobs a committee can do 
better than the PR practitioner, but 
it's true. 

Local association PR committees 
can work to achieve recognition and 
respect for the teaching committee. 
They can work to achieve improve- 
ment of the instructional program 
through various professional growth 
activities. They can help with en- 
couragement of good human relations 
practices both within the organiza- 
tion and between those in the or- 
ganization and the school system's 
various publics! 

One of the major contributions 
which may be made by a local associa- 
tion PR committee is in the area of 
contributing to improvement of the 
educational program in the school 
system—and the program is the sub- 
stance of which PR is made! 

However, the responsibility for 
interpreting the program is that of 
the school system and its administra- 
tion, NOT of the teachers’ associa- 
tion. It is important that a line be 
drawn between responsibilities of the 
local association and of the school 
system in interpreting the schools to 
their various publics 

We are all quite aware that many 
conflicts arise in this area, and there 
should be clearly written policies on 

(See Interpreting Education, p. 213) 
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EXPANSION—IN THREE 
DIMENSIONS 

Enthusiasm for the Expanded Pro- 
gram takes on new luster in the light of 
the New Year. The extension of our 
professional frontiers portends a bright 
prospect for 1959—and beyond. 

The Expanded Program is three- 
limensional, the most palpable of which 
is the New Headquarters Building, 
now in blueprint. The towering dig- 
nity of the six-story, stone-front edifice 
in the heart of the Capital City is a 
dramatic symbol of progress and future 
promise. This attractive architectural 
masterpiece is ‘the right tool for the 
right job,’ designed to translate space, 
form, color, and ‘atmosphere’ into 
maximum efficiency in an ever-widening 
range of professional services—a fitting 
center of our professional life and en- 
deavors. 

Our expansion, however, extends 
beyond the realm of stone and mortar. 
lt comprises an accelerated and broader 
program of research, publications, field 
services, public relations, legislative 
action, and ethical practices. It em- 
braces an increased tempo in the work 
of our 300 Local Branches and nine 
Districts, our many committees and com- 
missions, our five Departments and 
numerous Sections and Round Tables. 
It envisions enlarged and enriched 
workshops, conferences, and conven- 
tions. It connotes a closer coordina- 
tion of the expanding program through 
the House of Delegates, the Executive 
Council, and an augmented Head- 
quarters Sta. It betokens a new era 
for the teacher, the pupil—and for the 
Commonwealth. 

But there is a third—and even higher 
dimension of The Expanded Program 
of PSEA. It is an investment in people 
—in the creative ability of the mem- 
bers. The highest reward for toil and 
sacrifice is not what you get, but 
rather what you become by them. 
Professional happiness does not come 
from possessions, or work, or even from 
success—but from the growth you 
attain by that success. The miracle 
of membership is that the more you 
give and do, the more you have and are. 
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The measure of a member lies in the 
way each responds to the demand for 
imaginative thinking for the solution 
of human problems and the enrichment 
of human life. With all our expanding, 
then, let us make sure that we expand 
in such enduring values as leadership, 
vision, creativeness; sense of destiny, 
mutual helpfulness, professional orien- 
tation; universal participation, loyalty 
to our cause, spirit of sacrifice; pro- 


fessional progress, power, prestige; 
good will, enthusiasm, and ultimate 
faith. 


We are making a stupendous effort 
to extend our physical plant and our 
program. This effort can realize its 
highest objective only by extending, 
thereby, the activities of the mind and 
spirit of the membership, by con- 
templating new horizons, new ven- 
tures, and new goals—by expanding 
simultaneously our plant, our program, 
and our people. 

WHITHER AND WHEREFORE? 

January is the time to check your 
direction meter for the 1959 school 
journey. If you know where you're 
going, you will avoid the dilemma of 
the boy with the over-sized Saint 
Bernard dog. “Where are you taking 
him to, Sonny?’ queried a passerby. 
“Don’t know, said the youngster. 
“‘l’m waitin’ to see where he's goin’ 
first.” 

TALKING TO KIDS 

lf we want better people to make a 
better world, we d better begin where 
people are made—with the child. And 
what, pray, is a child? One minute 
he’s an Indian and the next a jet pilot. 
He can be a kindly Robin Hood or a 
vicious criminal—ride the range with 
a Roy Rogers or share the island with 
a Robinson Crusoe. 

To be a child is to believe in love, 
to believe in belief. It is to be so 
little that elves can reach to whisper 
in your ear. It is to turn pumpkins 
into coaches, mice into horses, and 
nothing into everything. A child will 
ask, | Why is everything all the time?” 

Said one little lad, ‘| pulled the corn- 
stalk up all myself.’ The father nodded, 
“You're strong!’ The confident child, 


“Yes, | am, ‘cause the whole world 
had hold of the other end.” The child 
holds blueprints in his genes. The old 
flames of a million savage campfires 
flicker in his veins. The future is in his 
blood. 

So, you have to have something 
worth saying to a child. You say it at 
his eye-and-ear level, not an inch 
above or below it. 

Maybe you use catchy tunes, funny 
animals, cartoon pictures—lots of things 
that kids like. But you never forget 
a kid never buys wishy-washy ideas; 
that you have to have your facts straight; 
and that you better not try to fool a 
kid—even once. In short, youngsters 
are people, and the only real difference 
between them and full-grown men and 
women is years. 


But that’s the tricky part of talking to 
kids. 


TIME FOR OPTIMISM 

New Year is a time for optimism. 
Unlike the pessimist who sees a difficulty 
in every opportunity, the optimist 
makes an opportunity of every difficulty. 
If it weren't for the optimist, the pessi- 
mist would never know how happy he 
isn't. | heard a pessimist who was get- 
ting along so well he began to com- 
plain. 

IF you fall into a hole, the optimist 
will try to pull you out, but the pessi- 
mist will get in with you. The former 
laughs to forget, the latter forgets to 
laugh. When an optimist looks at an 
oyster, he expects a pearl—the pessi- 
mist expects ptomaine poisoning— 
of two evils, he’s apt to choose both. 
That’s why it’s smart to borrow from a 
pessimist—he never expects to get it 
back. 

I'll string along with the guy who 
buys a new comb with a bottle of hair 
restorer; or who enters a restaurant 
without a cent in his jeans, and eats 
dozens of oysters in the hope of finding 
a pearl to pay the bill. Instead of feeling 
sad about being unable to pay his 
debts, one of these cheerful chaps re- 
joiced that he wasn’t one of his own 
creditors. 


Cheery New Year! 
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Salaries of College Teachers Must Be Raised 


S. E. MUNSON 


President 
Higher Education Department, PSEA 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster 


S THE YEAR 1961 approaches 
A when the wave of children of 
the large birthrate era reaches col- 
lege, salaries of many college teachers 
are distressingly low. If standards 
are to be maintained, many colleges 
must seek and find ways and means 
to raise salaries from ten to thirty 
per cent. 

Compared with national figures, 
the median salary for 4,066 teachers 
in 53 Pennsylvania institutions of 
higher learning for the year 1957-58 
was $442 less than the national 
median and $680 less than the 
Middle Atlantic States median. Full 
professors typically receive $1,000 
less than their confreres nationally 
and $1,650 less than their colleagues 
in the Middle Atlantic States. One 
in four teachers in Pennsylvania re- 
ceived less than $4500 per year for 
the school year 1957-58. 

The typical teacher in a teachers 
college was paid about $6,243 for 
nine months of full-time teaching. 
The typical teachers in non-public 
universities and technical institutes 
were paid $5,611, while in non-public 
colleges (mostly liberal arts colleges) 
the typical salary was $5,187. The 
last mentioned group of teachers 
seems to be most in need of increases. 
-More than 90 per cent of instructors, 
50 per cent of assistant professors, 
and 10 per cent of associate professors 
receive less than $5,000 for nine 
months of teaching. Ten per cent 
of the instructors were paid less 
than $3,600. Even among full pro- 
fessors who have had years of teach- 
ing to their credit, nearly one in four 
received less than $6,000 per year 

Moreover, salaries of teachers in 
non-public colleges suffer in com- 
parison with teachers in public high 
schools. Nearly all college teachers 
must have a masters degree and 
most a doctorate. In 1956-57, ac- 
cording to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction Research Studies and 
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Table | 


Salaries at selected percentile points 

for nine months of full-time teaching in 

Pennsylvania colleges and universities, 
1957-58* 


Associaie Assistant 





Percentile All Ranks Professor Professor Profes sor Instructor 
90th $7,523 $9,734 $7,316 $6,328 $5,018 
75th 6,521 7,774 6,606 5,838 4575 
50th 5575 7,034 6,003 5,179 4,285 
25th 4,738 6,280 5,470 4,777 4,022 
10th 4,189 5,663 5,035 4,476 3,660 

Schools 53 53 53 53 53 

Teachers# 4,066 073 1,027 1,288 778 

Table 2 


Salaries at selected percentile points for 

nine months of full-time teaching according 

to the type of Pennsylvania institution, 
1957-58* 


Non-public 


Universities, 





All Technical Teachers Non-public 

Percentile Schools _Institutes Laas ae 
90th $7,523 $8,428 $7,137 $7,156 
75th 6,521 6,797 6,725 6,154 
50th 5,573 5,611 6,243 5,187 
25th 4,738 4,869 5,615 4,505 

10th 4,189 4,173 5,133 4,009 _ 

Schools 53 6 12 35 
Teachers 4,066 1,631 749 1,686 
Table 3 


Salaries at selected percentile points 
for nine months of full-time teaching in 
non-public Pennsylvania colleges, 
1957-58* 


Associate Assistant 
Percentile All Ranks Professor Professor Professor Instructor 
90th $7,156 $9,257 $7,160 $5,937 $4,730 
75th 6,154 7,398 6,252 5,291 4,466 
50th 5,187 6,386 5,671 4,971 4,192 
25th 4.505 6,012 5.254 4.590 3960 
10th 4.069 5,385 4,904 4,252 3,601 
Schools 35 35 35 35 35 
leachers# 1,. 80 413 354 548 37) 


*Data for 53 higher institutions of learning in Pennsylvania were obtained from the files 
of the Research Division of the National Education Association. 

#Dedicated personnel who receive less than $2,400 per year were not included in the 
number of teachers and were not used in computing percentiles. 
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* Research Report 1958-R1, 


Report Series 4, the median of the 
mean salaries of teachers with doc- 
torates (teachers of English, social 
studies, mathematics, biology, physi- 
cal sciences, French, German, Latin, 
and Spanish) was $5,633 for nine 
months of high school teaching and 
with master’s degrees, $5,227. The 
median for all college teachers in non- 
public colleges in 1957-58, one year 
later, was only $5,187 

To be sure there are college teachers 
who are quite well paid. Roughly 
\00 of the 4,066 teachers receive 
salaries in excess of $10,000 per year. 
Various colleges have different salary 
scales, and there are colleges no 


Secondary uadinn ™ 
Lehigh County 


Lehigh County is preparing a pro- 
gram in secondary reading. By 
September, 1959, the foundation will 
be laid for a systematic develop- 
mental reading program for the 
seventh and eighth grades. At pres- 
ent a series of in-service meetings 
are being conducted by William G. 
Bartholomew and William W. Oswalt, 
assistant county superintendents. 


The initial series of meetings are 
for the benefit of the chief adminis- 
trators and secondary principals of 
all the schools in Lehigh County. 
Later, in the spring of the year, a 
series of six or eight in-service meet- 
ings will be held with the teachers 
who will be involved in the develop- 
mental reading program in the junior 
nigh school. Plans are also being 
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NEA, Washington, D. C. 


doubt where the level of salaries is 
fairly good. However, the typical 
college teacher seems to have suf- 
fered in comparison with his counter- 
part in the high schools. 

To raise salaries, the colleges must 
receive direct and indirect support. 
Possibly, fees can be increased but 
this in itself probably will result in a 
relative decrease in enrolments. Di- 
rect support must come partially from 
increased gifts, endowments, and 
grants from industry and the public. 
Indirect support can and_ should 
come from more state and Federal 
scholarships as well as state and 
Federal financed loan funds. 
formulated to carry this program of 
in-service meetings through the entire 
secondary school so that the teachers 
of content material will have an op- 
portunity to learn more about read- 
ing. 

Lehigh County's in-service program 
includes the following: (1) Reading 
as a Facet of the Language Arts; 
(2) Review of How Children Learn 
to Read, Including Word Recogni- 
tion; (3) Development of Compre- 
hension; (4) Classification of Reading 
Levels and Cases; (5) How to Teach 
a Reading Lesson; (6) Testing; 
(7) Administration; (8) Readability, 
and (9) Materials. 

el ae 

There are some men and women 
in whose company we are always at our 
best. Here are sanctifiers of souls; 
here, breathing through common clay, 
is heaven. 

—HEnrY DRUMMOND 


Capea 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has 
put into effect a new curriculum de- 
Bc to give future elementary 
teachers more work in the liberal arts 
and sciences. This curriculum is in 
the School of Education. iB, 

Under the revised course of study, 
students in the elementary teacher 
preparation program will take up to 
three-fourths of their work in the 
arts and sciences. The rest of the 
curriculum includes student teaching 
and professional courses such as the 
teaching of reading, arithmetic, and 
science. 

To make way for its expanded pro- 
gram, the School of Education stream- 
lined its professional offerings. For 
example, eight “methods” courses 
have been condensed into one under 
the title Elementary Curriculum and 
Materials 

TEMPLE UNIversitTy has received 
authorization from the State Board 
for Vocational Education in Pennsy]- 
vania to conduct a study of effective 
practices in metropolitan programs 
of distributive education in the 
United States. The research is being 
conducted by the Educational Serv- 
ice Bureau of the University in order 
to aid the Department of Public In: 
struction and educational authorities 
in other states to initiate distributive 
education programs in large cities. 
Effective practices in eight areas of 
interest will be collected: Promotion, 
administration, curriculum, teaching, 
supervising, coordination, public re- 
lations, advisory committees 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate School of Retailing has 
completed a comprehensive research 
survey of the distributive education 
programs in the Commonwealth. 
The study has as its basic objective 
the development of suitable criteria 
for administrators and field super- 
visors who need useful yardsticks for 
measuring present status and direct- 
ing future development. The recom- 
mendations suggest a change in the 
name of the present program. An- 
other recommendation is that a 
group of field supervisors be or- 
ganized to function exclusively in a 
missionary Capacity to insure a great- 
er flow of pertinent information and 
communications. 
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The President's Letter 


December 12, 1958 
Fellow Teachers: 
As your Commander writes this 
final message | have just returned 
from what appears to be my last as- 
signment in the field, a delightful 
dinner meeting of the Lewistown 
Education Association. With nos- 
talgia my mind wanders back over 
the most thrilling, most eventful, and 
most challenging year of my life 
As | reminisced I began to page 
through my log book, then I decided 
to “tot up” all the meetings, dinners 
banquets, conferences, conventions, 
workshops in which I had _ partici- 
pated. The record impressed me so 
greatly that I felt I must present it to 
you. It represents to your Com- 
mander an insight into the many 
varied and widespread activities of 
our Association. I discovered that 
| had attended and taken part in: 
38 conferences, conventions, and work- 
shops 
53 local branch meetings, dinners, 
and banquets 

59 meetings of Executive Council, 
committees, and commissions 

16 meetings of departments, sections, 
and round tables 

To many groups with whom I have 
met and to whom I have extended 
greetings from our Association | have 
said something like this: I wish that 
[ could have taken each member of 
our Association with me as I have 
been traveling about the State and 
participating in these many and 
diverse meetings. | also wish that 
each member could share the kaleido- 
scopic view I have received of the 
many activities of our Association, 
its Districts, departments, commit- 
tees, commissions, sections, round 
tables, and its workshops, confer- 
ences, conventions, and other meet- 
ings of all types. 

There would be no question of be- 
coming a member, no doubt about 
the values, the services, and the bene- 
fits of membership. Instead there 
would be a swelling pride in our 
professional activities and program, 
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a growing enthusiasm for our practical 
achievements, a deep-rooted grati- 
tude for the gains and advances in 
our professional welfare, and an 
abiding faith in the principles of pro- 
fessional Association 
Truly this year has been a year 
of education and revelation to your 
Commander. When I began my 
term of office | thought I knew our 
professional Association. Yet as each 
meeting or event occurred | found 
myself learning something new or 
seeing some aspect of our program in 
a new light. [| learned also that 
PSEA has a heart, a soul, and a con- 
science. I felt its response—through 
careful investigations, righteous pro- 
tests, and legal defense and assistance 
to injustices, unethical actions, and 
wrongs against the members of our 
profession. [| observed its kindly 
concern for, and sympathetic assist- 
ance to, retired members of our pro- 
fession, needy members of our profes- 
sion, new members of our profession, 
and even those preparing to enter our 
profession. I found, too, that there 
is a social phase to PSEA. I found 
our members engaging in warm and 
friendly fellowship at dinners, ban- 
quets, dances, receptions, and in- 
formal get-togethers and parties. 
Perhaps the memories your Com- 
mander will cherish most are the 
many happy associations he has en- 
joyed and the many courtesies and 
kindnesses that have been extended 
to him. For these memories your 
Commander is most deeply grateful. 
As my concluding report to you 
I can state that we have moved suc- 
cessfully across the sea of Planning, 
Expansion, and Preparation. The 
winds of public opinion continue to 
blow favorably. Our growing mem- 
bership has dispelled the threat to our 
expanded program. We have avoided 
the danger of losing our course 
through adopting a “crash program” 
or yielding to the demands of special 
interests and groups with “‘axes to 
grind’ among the critics of our 
schools. Just ahead on the horizon 
are the shores of Progress, Enter- 
prise, and Program. 


As I turn my command over to 
your new Commander with ever 
good wish for a successful year, I an 
proud to report “Mission Accom 
plished..—Harotp J. Kocn, Presi 
dent, PSEA, Hazleton 


General Foods Awards 
Graduate Assistantships 


Application forms are availabi: 
for the General Foods Fund Fellow 
ship Awards and for Graduate As- 
sistantships in Teaching and Re- 
search for 1959-60. 

The General Foods Fund Fellow- 
ship Award of $3,000 each is available 
for two students to study full-time 
toward a master’s or doctor's degre« 
in the College of Home Economics. 

Graduate assistantships are avail- 
able in nine areas of home economics 
toward a master’s degree and in seven 
areas toward a doctor's degree. Half- 
time graduate assistants receive $1602 
for the academic year, work 20 hours 
per week, and are allowed to carry 8 
to 10 credits per semester. 

Forms may be obtained from the 
office of the Dean, College of Home 
Economics, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. Processing 
of the applications for the Genera! 
Foods Fund Fellowship Awards be- 
gins February |, 1959, Appointments 
for Graduate Assistantships will be 
made May I, 1959. 





ELIzABETH A. JONES, principal 
of Pennsylvania Avenue school, reads 
proclamation held by Burgess John D. 
Allison declaring “Our Miss Jones 
Day” to mark her 46 years of service. 
Prospect Park residents honored Miss 
Jones for her devoted service in the 
borough schools. 
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NEA Headquarters Building 
Dedication Feb. 8-10, 1959 


In the heart of the nation’s capital 
five blocks from the White House 
a swift cab trip from Capitol 
Hill. ..a telephone call away from 
nen and agencies steering America’s 
Space Age course. . stands our pro- 
fession’s new national home, the 
NEA Headquarters Building built 
by teachers from every part of the 
country. 
Here. . from February 8-10, 1959 
great and influential men from all 
walks of life will salute in formal dedi- 
cation ceremonies the completion of 
this center, five years in the building. 
This national dedication of a build- 
ing which teachers everywhere can 
truly call “home” will dramatize the 
central importance of education in an 
era when to be uneducated is to risk a 
nation’s chances for survival. The 
men and women who will take part 
in the ““D-Days”’ recognize that there 
is no room in today’s America for 
locked doors or locked minds. As the 
doors of the new education center are 
officially swung open in February, so 
teaching itself is a kind of “swinging 
open” of doors to the human mind. 
Within the walls of this gleaming 
8-story structure of blue-green glass 
and white marble on Washington's 
“Avenue of Presidents” this year, 


hundreds of periodicals and other 
publications will be planned, written, 
edited. 


Major research studies throwing 
new light on educational problems 
will be completed. Thousands of 
letters will go out to members and 
others seeking information on every 
facet of education. News releases 
on activities of every NEA unit will 
be swiftly channelled to the nation’s 
press, national magazines, and broad- 
casting outlets 


Through its glass doors this year 
will come thousands of educators, 
students, and other visitors. They 
will be on hand to seek information, to 
transact business, and to see for 
themselves how *‘a profession builds 
to serve.’ Still more visitors will 
attend the many conferences, com- 
mittee and public sessions to be held 
in the building's new euditorium and 
other meeting rooms. 


As NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr will put it in his formal 
message to visitors during the D-days 
the new Headquarters Building, built 
with the generous help of hundreds 
of thousands of members and friends, 
“enables the Association to continue 
into its second century of service with 
literal as well as figurative emphasis 
upon the theme ‘A Profession Builds 
to Serve.” ”’ 





Pennsylvania teachers helped to build this eight story, seven million dollar 
structure of blue-green glass and white marble on Washington's “Avenue of 


Presidents.” 


They contributed $679,835 toward the NEA Headquarters 


Building in a five-year campaign which began in 1952. Of this total, 4,450 
new NEA life members from Pennsylvania gave $667,500. 
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Dear Miss North: 

Our senior high school has a large 
suite of rooms devoted to the teaching of 
home economics. In view of all the 
current pressures to upgrade the high 
school curriculum, are we justified 
in maintaining a large section of our 
school for a home economics curricu- 
lum? Wouldn't it be wiser to have the 
students take more important subjects 
since all the girls must have home 
economics in the junior high school? 

Williard Wilfong 

President, Atlas School Board 


Dear Mr. Wilfong: 

We are not sure what the future 
may bring for the young people who 
are now in high school. But every- 
thing that I read leads me to believe: 

Atomic scientists will need cloth- 
ing. 

Nuclear physicists will eat. Space- 
men will return to homes 

Men and women will marry and 

rear children. 
For these reasons I believe there are 
not more important subjects than 
those that can be offered in a modern 
home economics curriculum. 

Have you looked at the program 
that is offered in the rooms that have 
been equipped for the teaching of 
home economics? If it is as good as it 
can be you will find that it is a rich 
and varied curriculum, with perhaps 
more than its share of mathematics 
and science, in addition to some other 
very important things. 

Nutrition—the selection, prepara- 

tion, and serving of food 

Child care with special emphasis 

on the understanding of the 
emotional needs of children as 
well as the physical needs 

Budgeting of. money and 

buying of consumer goods 

Selection, construction, and care 

of clothing 

Interpersonal relationships within 

the framework of the family and 
community 

Who among the pupils in your 
school will not find these among the 
most pressing problems of his life? 


Sincerely, Moy “Have 
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The Munhall Teachers Association 
honored its retiring superintendent, 
Earle O. Liggitt, at a dinner and re- 


ception on May 19. Over 300 mem- 
bers attended 

[Thomas Mansell was narrator of a 
series of sketches “In My Book” 
which gave the highlights of Doctor 
Liggitt’s career. The sketches were 
performed by the teachers of Home- 
stead Park school, Franklin school, 
and Woodlawn Junior High School. 


Schuylkill Haven Teachers 
Serve Many Years 


Three teachers of the Schuylkill 
Haven district retired in June, 1958, 
after long years of service. They are 
Tacy High, Dora Brown, and Nellie 
Reinhart 

Miss High, a first grade teacher, 
taught one year in Cressona and 45 
years in Schuylkill Haven. Miss 
Brown, a junior high school teacher, 
taught two years in Cressona and 44 
years in Schuylkill Haven. Miss 
Reinhart, a junior-senior high teacher, 
taught 47 years in the Schuylkill 
Haven schools. 

These three teachers were recog- 
nized for their services by different 
groups: The Rotary Club of Schuyl- 
kill Haven presented plaques in recog- 
nition of their years of service; the 
Schuylkill Haven alumni, travel 
clocks; the Schuylkill Haven pro- 
fessional organization, cash gifts of 
$50 each, and the Schuylkill Haven 
Area Joint School Board, certificates 
of appreciation for services per- 
formed. The last two items were 
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Thelma Rush, speech teacher of the 
high school, had charge of the en- 
tertainment. Margaret Howat was 
general chairman 


Doctor Liggitt had 45 years of serv- 
ice in public education, 20 of which 
were aS superintendent of Munhall 
schools. In the picture are Doctor 
Liggitt, Mrs. Liggitt, Thomas G. Man- 
sell, toastmaster, and Sigrid E. Gay- 
vert, music teacher of Crafton 


presented at a joint meeting of the 
teachers and the school board on 
October 8. 


Teachers who retired in 1957 from 
the Schuylkill Haven staff were 
Edna Barr, third, fourth, and fifth 
grade teacher, who retired after 35 
years, and Edith Emerich, after 45 
years in the elementary grades 
Both of these teachers also received 
cash gifts of $50 


Washington High 


Principal Retires 


Homer M_ Lowry, Washington 
High School principal for more than 
13 years and a member of the school 
family for 25 years, resigned his posi- 
tion in December. The school board 
accepted his resignation with regret. 


Elected to succeed Mr. Lowry is 
Emil F. Dupke, who came to Wash- 
ington High School as a teacher and 
football coach in 1950. Mr. Dupke 
will assume his new duties January 
24 at the end of the fi.st semester. 


Tip to Teachers 


Teachers need to listen, to be will 
ing to make constructive changes 
Tim Stinnett (of the NEA staff) at ; 
recent meeting said: “The past tend 
to be comforting, the present dis 
turbing, and the future ominous 
Man is inclined to worship the past 
to berate the present, and to dreac 
the future.” Educators must learr 
from the past and utilize the presen: 
to improve the future. Will Rogers 
said: “Things ain't what they used 
to be and probably never wuz.” 





Newport Supervising 
Principal Retires 


Henry K. Eby, supervising princi- 
pal of the Newport Union school sys- 
tem, retired on July | after 29 years 
of service. Over 400 people attended 
the testimonial banquet in his honor 
on April 26. The banquet was also 
in honor of his birthday. Chairman 
and emcee for the event was C. D. 
Rothenberger, who introduced Mr. 
Eby'’s relatives and other guests. 
Among the guests present were 
Ralph C. Swan, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
Jesse R. Snyder, superintendent of 
Perry County. 


Several gifts were presented to Mr 
Eby: The Citizenship Award by the 
American Legion; a chair and has- 
sock by the teachers; luggage and a 
shaving kit from the school board; 
a desk set by the Lions Club; a $100 
bill from the banquet guests and 
teachers; an enlarged photograph 
from Ensminger’s, and flowers from 
the Newport Greenhouses 


Pictured are Mr. Eby, Mrs. Eby, 
and Doctor Swan. Mr. Eby is 
cutting his birthday cake. 
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Helen Y. Smith 


When the 1957-58 school term 
closed in York City schools, Mrs 
Helen Y. Smith, guidance counselor 
at William Penn Senior High School, 
closed the door on 46 years of devo- 
tion to public education. Mrs. 
Smith said she was opening the door 
to a new endeavor—doing all the 
things she hasn't had time to do for 
herself for the past 46 years. 

Honored with Mrs. Smith at a 
faculty tea were the three other 
teachers at William Penn High who 
retired: Mrs. Miriam Porter, teacher 
of Spanish; Florence M. Thompson, 
teacher of history and mathematics, 
and George F. Hedrick, teacher of 
mechanics and mathematics. 





Honored as tenth recipient of Exchange Club's Golden Deeds Award was Ruth 
Flory, an East Stroudsburg junior high mathematics teacher. 
row are Horace G. Walters, club committee chairman, and Mrs 
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At the summer writers’ conference at the State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, among the faculty and visitors were such celebrities as Carl Sandburg, 


S 
ite 


John Ciardi, Margaret Widdemer, Conrad Richter, and Cameron Hawley. 


The conference, which featured separate weeks of poetry, non-fiction, and 
fiction, was created by the head of the English department L. S. Lingenfelter. 

Pictured above are Sheldon Madeira, curriculum specialist of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Carl Sandburg, luncheon guest and speaker on 
August 15, and Clyde S. Stine, dean of men at Millersville. 


When the HIGH HEART we 
magnify, 
And the SURE VISION 
celebrate, 
And worship GREATNESS 
passing by 
OURSELVES ARE GREAT. 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


TV Schedule of Elementary 


School Science Series 


February 
Mondays, 9:30-9:45 a.m 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8 
February 2 
Electricity (Part Two) 
Experiments with controlling elec- 
tricity, with switches and push but- 


tons; demonstration on blowing a 
fuse; demonstration on a _ model 
motor 
February 9 
Simple Machines (Part One) 

Levers and pulleys; demonstra- 


tion and explanation of levers that 
change direction, levers that increase 
force, levers that increase speed; 
pulleys that change direction and 
pulleys that increase force 


February 16 
Simple Machines (Part Two) 

Wheel and axle, inclined plane, 
wedge and screw; demonstration and 
explanation of wheel and axle, wind- 
lass, crank; inclined plane, wedge, 
screw, and effects of friction 
February 23 
Useful Science Toys 

The following types of toys will be 
demonstrated and the mechanics 


With her in front 
Charles B. 


Schaller, her friend and one of the speakers. In back row: Charles S. Sames, Ex- 
change Governor for District Four; Gilbert Dunning, toastmaster; Ralph C. 
Swan, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, main speaker, and Lawrence 
Schoenerberger, club president. 
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and use of energy will be discussed; 
model boats, model trains, erector set, 
electric sets, radio kits, and airplanes. 
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153 Attend College Conclave 


The Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, over which S. E. Munson of 
Franklin and Marshall College pre- 
sided, attracted 153 representatives 
from approximately 60 colleges and 
universities of the State. Among the 
delegates were: 33 from the depart- 
ments of Humanities, 28 from the 
Science departments, 31 from the 
Social Studies, and 42 from Adminis- 
tration—in addition to those repre- 
senting Education departments. 

Addressing themselves to the theme 
“Quality in Higher Education”, the 
delegates probed current problems 
and discussed future plans to main- 
tain high standards in the face of the 
rising tide of student enrolments. 
The feeling was expressed that it will 
be necessary for the student to ac- 
cept a greater share of responsibility 
for his own growth and development. 
To achieve quality it will also be 
necessary to place a new emphasis 
on quality of instruction. On this 
point the delegates felt that research 
should not be permitted to interfere 
with a professor's devotion to teach- 
ing. 

Incentives for mental champions 
should be at least commensurate with 
the incentives for physical champions 
on the college campus. The em- 
phasis on Science and Mathematics 
should not diminish the emphasis on 
the Humanities and social values in 
the program of learning. 

Headlining the roster of speakers 
at the Conference were: Reuben G. 
Gustavson, Executive Director, Re- 
sources for the Future, Washington, 
D.C.; Ernest V. Hollis, Director of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; and 
Ernest H. Litchfield, Chancellor, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Among the high points in the major 
addresses were the increasing concern 
of the federal government and busi- 
ness in Higher Education, the mod- 
ernization of the college curriculum, 
and the current challenge of Russian 
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education to our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Presented and adopted by the 
Conference were thirteen resolutions 
appealing for additional modernized 
facilities for the colleges, augmented 
assistance from the Commonwealth, 
a growing interest and support from 
business and industry, and more 
widespread participation of alumni 
and parents in their respective high- 
er institutions of learning. 

Other resolutions called for a sys- 
tematic effort to guide young people 
of high promise to prepare for college 
teaching, a higher degree of creative 
instruction, an equitable balance be- 
tween the Sciences and the Humani- 
ties, and a widespread effort of all re- 
lated agencies for the improvement 
of quality in the college program. 

PSEA President Harold Koch ap- 
pealed for unity in the total profes- 
sion. He pointed out that the public 
schools and the colleges have com- 
mon concern for adequate facilities 
for education, maximum learning op- 
portunities for all students, and the 
advancement of the profession as a 
whole to a status of higher prestige 

By special request, Walter Sauvain 
of Bucknell University prepared and 
delivered a comprehensive summary 
of the Conference in light verse, which 
constituted a satisfying review of the 
two-day agenda and closed the Con- 
ference on a pleasant note. 


Teachers of English 
Schedule September Meet 


The Pennsylvania Council of Teach- 
ers of English will meet on September 
4 and 5 at the State Teachers College, 
Millersville. Professor S. Blaine Ewing 
of Lehigh University, president of 
the Council, will head a two-day pro- 
gram which will include all instructors 
from grade school to university. The 
local committee at the College will be 
headed by Professor Louis G. Jen- 
nings. 


we 





AASA Devotes 1959 
Meeting to the Arrts 


The arts, which have played second 
fiddle to science and mathematics in 
current discussions of education, will 
star at the 1959 annual meeting of 
the American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators, to be held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 
14-18. For the first time, the AASA 
convention program will give major 
emphasis to the subject disciplines so 
often neglected in American schools 
music, fine art, drama, literature, the 
dance, arts and crafts, and archi- 
tecture 

From the opening presentation by 
the Walt Disney Productions, on 
creativity in the graphic arts, to the 
closing performance, a musical pro- 
gram by Van Cliburn, the ten general 
sessions will feature great individual 
artists and performing groups. Au- 
thorities on literature, drama, music, 
architecture, and fine art will address 
the convention. 

The creative arts will also receive 
attention among the group work ses- 
sions which are ordinarily reserved 
for science, reading, mathematics, 
finance, school buildings, personnel, 
public relations, and promotion poli- 
cies. Not that these more prosaic 
but ever-present problems won't be 
discussed. There will be case study 
presentations, reports of research, 
and debates of major educational 
controversies. But this year, out of a 
total of 103 group sessions, 23 will deal 
with some phase of the arts. 


Running simultaneously with the 
group sessions on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday afternoons will be 
continuous shows of art and music. 
These programs consist of the most 
faithful recordings of music, classified 
and presented in half-hour sessions, 
and of beautiful color slides of the 
great masterpieces of art, likewise 
classified and organized in half-hour 
showings. 


Music’by the Philadelphia All-City 
Choir, conducted by Louis G. Wer- 
sen, director of the Division of Music 
Education in the Philadelphia public 
schools, will highlight Sunday morn- 
ing’s devotional program. Speaker at 
this service will be Louis H. Evans, 
minister-at-large of the National 
Board of Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. 
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Other speakers will include F. 
Curtis Canfield, dean of the School 
of Drama, Yale University; William 
A. Smith of Pineville, Bucks County; 
John Ciardi, poetry editor of Saturday 
Review and professor of English at 
Rutgers University; Louis G. Cowan, 
president of CBS Television Net- 
work; John Stewart Detlie, architect 
of Seattle, Washington; Richard 
Eberhart, professor of English at 
Dartmouth College; George Z. F. 
Bereday, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Reuben Gustavson, 
president and executive director of 
Resources for the Future, Washing- 
ton, > €. 

Even the exhibits will reflect the 
theme of the convention. Artistic 
displays will accent the creative arts 
both in the general exhibits of books, 
teaching aids, furniture, supplies, and 
equipment and in the school building 
architectural exhibits. 


Pennsylvanians Take Part 
in Minneapolis Conferences 


The Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, and the 
Division of Pupil Transportation 
held conferences in Minneapolis, Oc- 
tober 10-15, 1958. Educators from 
Pennsylvania who took prominent 
parts in the meetings were Clara 
Cockerille, Genevieve Bowen Shaw, 
Floyd B. Peters, J. K. Stern, and 
James E. Butts, president of the 
County and Rural Division. 


The theme of the Department of 
Rural Education and the CRAS 
was Channeling Our Energies for 
Quality Education. The Department 
conference extended through Friday 
and Saturday and approached the 
theme from the phase of the Problems 
and Opportunities in Providing the 
Scope and Quality of Education 
Needed in Rural and Small Com- 
munities. The Division of CRAS 
opened its conference with a Sunday 
evening Vesper service and closed 
Wednesday afternoon. Its empha- 
sis was based on Quality Education 
in terms of the following questions: 
What are the elements of quality 
education? What are the energies 
and forces that can be channeled to 
bring about instructional improve- 
ment? In what ways can county 
and rural area superintendents con- 
tribute most in this process? 
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PENNSYLVANIANS STAR AT RURAL DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE IN 
MINNEAPOLIS—James E. Butts, superintendent of schools, Blair County, Hollidaysburg, 
chats with Clara E. Cockerille, assistant superintendent of Armstrong County schools in Kit- 
tanning, at the 13th national Conference of County and Rural Area Superintendents held in 


Minneapolis, October 12-15. 


Mr. Butts is outgoing president of the Division of County and 


Rural Area Superintendents of the National Education Association. Miss Cockerille delivered 
the conference keynote address, speaking on ‘Channeling Our Energies for Guality Education.” 


Clara Cockerille, assistant super- 
intendent in Armstrong County, was 
the keynote speaker for the CRAS 
conference. Following the keynote 
speech and choral speakers the con- 
ference was organized into about 50 
groups for round table discussions 
which centered on the elements of 
quality education in terms of how 
county and rural area superintend- 
ents can assist in the improvement 
of instruction. 

Tuesday forenoon was given to 
discussion by 17 groups arranged 
according to special interest phases 
of improved education. Floyd B 
Peters, superintendent of Crawford 
County, was chairman of a group to 
study the “Use of Television as a 
Teaching Tool.” 

Doctor Cockerille and Superin- 
tendent Peters were guests at the 
head table for the conference ban- 
quet attended by about 850 guests. 
Mr. Peters gave the invocation. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota's 
Commissioner of Education, served 
as toastmaster and the address was 
made by Willard Givens, former 
executive secretary of NEA. 

Doctor Cockerille and James E. 
Butts, president of CRAS, were 
awarded honorary citizenships of the 
State of Minnesota. The former re- 
ceived her honor at the time of her 
keynote speech; the latter was 
awarded at the banquet. 


Genevieve Bowen Shaw of the 


Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction served as a consultant 
in the Rural Department special in- 
terest group that studied The Use of 
Community Resources for Curricu- 
lum Development. 

Future conferences will be held in 
Seattle, 1959; Louisville, Kentucky, 
1960; and in Pittsburgh, 1961 


Deans of Women 
Review Responsibilities 


More than 200 deans of women 
and guidance counselors from high 
schools and colleges throughout Penn- 
sylvania attended the 38th annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors 
in Philadelphia, October 31 and No- 
vember |. 

The theme of the two-day con- 
ference was “An Evaluation of Coun- 
seling Services: Prelude to the Fu- 
ture.’ Gertrude Peabody, dean of 
women at Temple University, headed 
the discussion groups on criteria for 
success in counseling. Problems on 
the university, college, metropolitan 
high school, and small high school 
levels were discussed. 

To keynote the conference at the 
opening session, Helen C. Bailey, 
associate superintendent of Phila- 
delphia public schools, and Harry D. 
Gideonese, president of Brooklyn 
College, spoke. Doctor Bailey, in 
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her talk, warned that ‘‘there is grave 
danger that post-Sputnik hysteria 
will give us too many engineers, too 
many poorly taught physicists, too 


many research chemists. Our need 
in these fields is not for great num- 
bers of mediocre workers, but for a 
highly gifted, brilliantly taught group, 
carefully directed to the posts of 
strategic need.” 

The banquet speaker, who talked 
on the theme of the conference, was 
Ruth E. Smalley, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work. Emily H. Mudd of the 
School of Medicine, Division of 
Family Study, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the final luncheon 
meeting. 

Lois Harner, dean of women at the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
continues as president of the or- 
ganization in 1959 


Secondary Principals Elect 
Mark Burkhart 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals elected Mark N 
Burkhart, head of the Carlisle Senior 
High School, to the presidency at the 
meeting in Harrisburg, October 27 
and 28. Mr. Burkhart will have as 
fellow officers Joseph Wherry, Penn 
Township, Allegheny County, vice 
president; B. Anton Hess, Paoli, 
member of the research and planning 
committee; S. P. Bomgardner, New 
Cumberland, re-elected secretary- 


treasurer, and George D. Lange, 
Hershey, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Speeches by George F. Bereday, 
associate professor of comparative 
education at Columbia University, 
and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles H. Boehm with a 
series of discussion groups were on 
the Principals’ program. 

Doctor Boehm predicted that with- 
in the next ten years the senior year 
in the average high school will be on 
“the same level’ as the first year 
of present college instruction. He 
told the Principals that “by 1968 all 
high school students should have a 
basic understanding of geology, as- 
tronomy, and meteorology, as well as 
biology, chemistry, and physics.” 

Doctor Boehm also predicted that 
“the average high school student of 
the future will be studying in five 
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years what today’s student covers in 
six, and formal foreign language 
study will begin in the seventh 
grade.” 

Doctor Bereday spoke on the topic 
“Education for All Versus Elite 
Education.” He said that the Ameri- 
can system of education for all— 
which changed a class of “racial 
mongrels”” into one nation—has at- 
tracted the “profound curiosity” of 
all countries on the globe. He told 
his audience that “if we stop this 
process (of education for all), we will 
go the way of Greek and Roman 
cultures—down.”’ 

All over the world on varying levels, 
countries are beginning to copy our 
example of education for all, Doctor 
Bereday continued. He added, ‘They 
are beginning to realize that it is 
not our mineral resources alone which 
have made us great.” 

At the business meeting, the high 
school principals favored a new 
method of determining pay scales of 
men and women who head secondary 
schools. The resolution on salaries 
was: “We unite in unanimous sup- 
port of the ratio principle in estab- 
lishing secondary school principals’ 
salaries as recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals.’ 

Other resolutions of the Principals 
took a strong stand against unfair and 
unwarranted attacks on our sec- 
ondary schools 


National Library Week 


National Library Week for 1959 
will be April 12-18 with the topic, 
For a Better-Read, Better-Informed 
America.’ Information on its cele- 
bration may be received from Na- 
tional Library Week, 24 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. The plans are being 


made by the American Library As- 
National 


sociation and the Book 


Committee. 





NEA Summer Conferences 
Classroom Teachers 


“Quality Teaching, Keystone of 
Progress,’ the 1957-58 theme for the 
National Department of Classroom 
Teachers, was emphasized through- 
out the Conference at Bowling Green 
State University, July 6-18, by both 
speakers and participants. Through 
discussions led by competent leaders, 
challenging ideas were studied and 
evaluated. Professional problems were 
analyzed, and, by teachers from 
many states working on these prob- 
lems, possible solutions were formu- 
lated. 


Opportunities for instructional im- 
provement were outstanding in the 
fields of elementary and secondary 
education. Special emphasis was 
placed on the teaching of mathe- 
matics, wherein a method of pres- 
entation was demonstrated which 
showed that mathematics could be a 
creative course instead of the usual 
formalized one. 

The 280 delegates, each one a Class- 
room Teacher leader, met in general 
sessions each week-day morning, where 
speakers, outstanding in their re- 
spective fields, brought emphasis 
upon the various phases of profes- 
sional and educational issues preva- 
lent at this time. 

The breadth of these sessions is il- 
lustrated by the speakers and their 
topics: Lyman V. Ginger, NEA 
President, “If I Were a Teacher’; 
Sarah C. Caldwell, NEA-AASA Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, “‘Pro- 
fessional Organizations in American 
Education”; Hilda Maehling, NEA 
assistant executive secretary for pro- 
fessional development and welfare, 
“Blueprint for Achievement”; Leslie 
Thal, manager, Industrial Depart- 
ment, [cledo Chamber of Commerce, 
“The St. Lawrence Seaway and Its 
Economic Impact on the Middle 
West’; and from the faculty of 
Bowling Green State University, 
Harold Van Winkle, director, publi- 
cations and news service, “Public 
Relations—The Child, The Parent, 
and |"; B. H. Gundlach, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, “Creative 
Number Construction in Elementary 
Mathematics’; and Samuel M. 
Cooper, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, ‘Physical Edu- 
cation—What’s Its Status in Con- 
temporary Education?” A panel dis- 
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cussion on “Written Personnel Poli- 
cies’ was also presented to the 
-onferees. 

In the afternoons, special interest 
groups were held for the participants. 
These included the State Officers 
and the Local Officers Clinics, and 
Workshops in Elementary, Second- 
ary, Public Speaking, and Personal 
Development. In these meetings, 
conferees found themselves a part of 
a community extending from border 
to border and ocean to ocean—and 
beyond, as Hawaii was represented 
by four delegates. 


Public Relations 


Today is the age of comparison.” 
So spoke Sylvia Ciernick, president 
of the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, at the opening ses- 
sion of the annua! seminar held this 
year in Detroit, Michigan. 


And there to hear more of her re- 
marks as well as those of the many 
other outstanding PR _ people in 
education were Mrs. Althadell Riden, 
secretary of PSEA’s Public Relations 
Committee; JoAnn Cochran, PR 
chairman of the Aliquippa Local 
Branch; Mrs. Elsie Care of Harris- 
burg; John Hickey, superintendent 
of the Erie schools, and Fred Leusch- 
ner, PR Director of PSEA. 


All meetings were held in July in 
Detroit, near to the Dearborn schools, 
home base of Hostess Ciernick. 


Ample planned opportunity to com- 
pare PR programs was provided by 
the NSPRA group. Panel discus- 
sions which were open to the dele- 
gates followed each speaker. Thus a 
camaraderie existed, for everyone en- 
joyed telling of his success and ap- 
preciated hearing better methods 
for hancling a program in which he 
didn't fare too well. 

Another highlight of the seminar 
was the “back fence huddles” which 
were organized so that PR people in 
school districts of similar size could 
compare notes. 


Five consultants were available 
during the entire seminar for private 
discussion of personal problems. These 
men operated in the fields of art and 
production, printing, publications, 
photography, and campaigns. “How- 
To-Do-It” clinics were also held 
during the Wednesday afternoon 
session. Mrs. Care chaired a session 
on “Newspapers” and Fred Leusch- 
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ner led a group which discussed 
The PR Person's Job.” 

Mr. Leuschner also served on the 
one-day post session conferences. He 
was invited to help plan for the es- 
tablishment of NSPRA chapters 
throughout the United States, mo- 
tion of which was passed at the first 
business meeting. 

Facts and figures are important 
when reporting a meeting, and briefly, 
here they are: Miss Ciernick was re- 
elected president and Clayton Rose, 
PR Director for the New York State 
Teachers Association, was renamed 
first vice president. Lee Demeter, 
School-Community Relations Direc- 
tor for the Great Neck, Long Island, 
schools, is vice president of our 
Northeast Region 

Miss Ciernick revealed an || per 
cent increase in membership from 
last year so that NSPRA now has 
1,831 enrolled. The four NSPRA 
publications enjoy wide circulation 
Trends publishes 35,000 copies, It 
Starts in the Classroom enjoys a cir- 
culation of 185,000, The School Bell 
is distributed to 122,000 people, and 
Education, USA is picking up rapidly 
[t now issues 82,240 copies per week 


TEPS 


The 13th annual TEPS conference 
at Bowling Green, Ohio, June 24-28, 
was unique not only in its record 
attendance of 1,000, but in that it 
was co-sponsored by eight organiza- 
tions representing academic disci- 
plines, and attended by members 
from over 50 other subject matter and 
institutional associations as cooperat- 
ing agencies. 

Conference theme was The Educa- 
tion of Teachers—New Perspectives, 
which, in the words of T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive director of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
“expresses both the cooperative ap- 
proach and the search for new 
processes.’ 


Thirty study groups grappled with 
four aspects of the theme during the 
five-day meeting: The purposes of 
education, subject matter elements 
in the teacher education program, 
professional elements in the teacher 
education program, and putting the 
program together. They sought to 
find common grounds by which repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the teach- 
ing profession—liberal arts fields, 


teacher education people, representa- 
tives from elementary and secondary 
schools, and state education legal 
authorities—can unite in constructive 
efforts to improve the processes for 
the education of teachers. 


Fifty Pennsylvanians participated 
in the Bowling Green meeting, several 
of whom served on leadership teams 
of the study groups. The Pennsyl- 
vania delegation also held a meeting 
of its own, where Harold Koch was 
chosen chairman and Sarah Zim- 
merman as recorder. Here plans were 
formulated to carry on the coopera- 
tive approach to the teacher educa- 
tion program in Pennsylvania. The 
delegation proposed that our TEPS 
Commission plan a conference for 
1959 designed after the Bowling 
Green pattern with organizations 
and institutions representing the aca- 
demic disciplines taking part. 

While the National TEPS confer- 
ence occupied the center stage at 
Bowling Green, three other closely 
related groups also occupied the spot- 
light on the campus. Twenty-seven 
chairmen of State TEPS Commis- 
sions met to map out strategy for 
projecting the national program into 
the several states; 31 members of the 
National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and 
Certification from 35 states held 
forth on reciprocal certification among 
the states, and some 78 student NEA 
members from every state gathered 
for their Second Annual Work Con- 
ference for the Improvement of FTA 
and Student NEA organizations in 
America. 

Q-- 
Interpreting Education, from page 202 


this matter in every school system! 
Good public relations begins at 
home. Good staff relations then be- 
come of paramount concern, but be- 
fore there can be good intra-staff 
relationships, there must be adequate 
counseling of individuals on that staff 
Members must be adjusted and 
mature, or better still, members must 
be working toward adjustment and 
maturation. We never become fully 
adjusted nor fully mature in any 
situation. But we all can continue 


to work toward such goals in dealing 
with our fellow man. 
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Legal Interest 


BARTH v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
(393 Pa. 557) 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed August 15, 1958 


Facts: The plaintiff, a member of 
the School Board of the City of Phila- 
delphia, individually and on behalf 
of other taxpayers of the school dis- 
trict, sought an injunction to restrain 
the school district from making any 
expenditure or contribution of money, 
materials, services, or facilities in 
the performance of an agreement be- 
tween the Board of Education and 
the City of Philadelphia to establish 
and pay for a Youth Conservation 
Commission. The purposes of the 
Commission were generally to co- 
ordinate and assist in formulating 
programs of all agencies in the City 
for the purpose of reducing juvenile 
delinquency, to propose educational 
courses, to meet with problem youths 
and their parents, to organize and 
enlist volunteer workers to take ac- 
tive part in gang control activities, 
and to receive contributions of money 
and property. The agreement be- 
tween the school district and the City 
provided that the program shall be 
an independent undertaking and shall 
not be considered an integral part of 
the program of either the City or the 
school district. The agreement au- 
thorized the payment by the school 
district for the year 1958 of amounts 
not exceeding $125,000, and the 
budget of the school district contained 
such an item. 

It was contended by the plaintiff 
that the action of the school district 
in entering this agreement was with- 
out authority in law. The school 
district filed preliminary objections to 
the Complaint seeking the injunction. 
These objections were dismissed by 
the lower court. From a decree 
granting the injunction, the school 
district appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 
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QUESTION: Is a school district au- 
thorized by the School Code, or by 
implication therefrom, to enter into 
an agreement with another political 
subdivision to establish and finance 
a Youth Conservation Commission to 
serve as an instrumentality for curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: In its preliminary dis- 
cussion, the court indicated that the 
program to study and curb juvenile 
delinquency is a highly desirable pro- 
gram. The preservation of law and 
order in the curbing of crime is a 
matter for the Sovereign and has 
never been heretofore considered as a 
part of “Education”. The court 
further contended that even though 
it is a worthy objective, it does not 
justify the action of a school district 
or a public body, which has no funda- 
mental or inherent powers of govern- 
ment, unless that action is authorized 
by the Constitution or an act of the 
Legislature. The court held that a 
school district is not a Constitutional 
body, but is a creature of the Legis- 
lature and has only the powers that 
are granted by statute, specifically 
or by necessary implication. Never 
heretofore have schools or school 
districts possessed or exercised, under 
the theory or the name of Education, 
the wide basic powers, functions, and 
duties of municipal government, name- 
ly, the prevention, suppression, cor- 
rection, elimination, and punishment 
of juvenile delinquency. The court 
held that the agreement was only 
remotely connected with education. 
The court concluded that none of 
the provisions of the School Code 
authorized the execution and carry- 
ing out of the agreement between the 
school district and the City of 
Philadelphia for the purposes above 
noted, and held that the school dis- 
trict was properly enjoined not be- 
cause the agreement represented an 
abusive discretion on the part of the 
school district, but because being un- 
authorized by Statute, it was beyond 
the legal power of the School Board. 


Justice Musmanno filed a persuasive 
dissenting opinion. 


MORRIS v. ones DISTRICT OF 
TOWNSHIP OF 
MOUNT LEBANON 
(144 A. 2d 737) 

In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed September 29, 1958 


Facts: In the summer of 1953, 
the school district of the Township of 
Mount Lebanon conducted a rec- 
reation program open to the general 
public upon the payment of an 
admission fee. The program, which 
was not part of the regular 
school curriculum, consisted of ac- 
tivities normal to a summer day- 
camp. Constance Morris, a minor 
enrolled in the program, drowned 
while playing in the water of the 
swimming pool. Her father, as ad- 
ministrator of her estate, brought 
suit against the school district alleging 
that her death was due to the failure 
of proper supervision. Preliminary 
objections were filed setting up the 
defense of the immunity of a govern- 
mental agency from tort liability. 
The court below sustained the pre- 
liminary objections. From this de- 
cision an appeal was filed in the 
Supreme Court. 


QUESTION No. |: Are school districts 
immune from liability in tort for 
the negligent acts of their servants 
committed in the course of the school 
districts’ proprietary functions? 
ANSWER: No. 

QuESTION No. 2: Is the operation 
of a day-camp by a school district 
open to the general public upon 
payment of an admission fee a pro- 
prietary function? 

ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The court held that the 
doctrine of sovereign immunity does 
apply in instances in which the 
political subdivision is engaged in 
proprietary functions. 

The difficult decision that confronts 
our courts is a determination of 
whether a school district in its opera- 
tion is exercising a governmental or 
proprietary function, and the tests 
devised for distinguishing between 
governmental and proprietary func- 
tions have proven unsatisfactory. 
In general, however, it was held that 
if a given activity is one which a local 
government unit is not statutorily 
required to perform, or if it may also 
be carried on by private enterprise, 
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or if it is used as a means of raising 
revenue, the function is proprietary. 
Under the facts in this case, it was 
held that although the nature of a 
summer recreation program has not 
before been judicially determined, 
the activity satisfies the requirements 
of a proprietary function. The school 
district was not required by statute 
to undertake the recreation program, 
nor was it even a part of the school 
curriculum. It was open to members 
of the general public residing both 
within and without the school district, 
and the activity was of a type regu- 
larly conducted by private enter- 
prises and a charge was made for 
participation in it. 

It was therefore concluded that under 
the facts, the school district was sub- 
ject to liability for the negligence of 
its employes. 

The decision of the lower court was 
reversed and the preliminary objec- 
tions dismissed. 


Executive Council 


The 1958 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 18, at 9:30 a.m., with President 
Harold J. Koch presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Ethel Dixon, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. 
Kauffman, Harold J. Koch, Fred R. 
Korman, Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. 
Munson, Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. 
Margaret Ross, Kenneth Shultz, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, G. Baker Thompson, 
Clyde R. Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: Theo- 
dore A. Brown, Harry K. Gerlach, 
Howard H. Halsey, Mrs. Rachael 
C. Shupe. 

Carl E. Seifert represented Charles 
11. Boehm, State Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

MuNnuTEs—On motion of Miss Kauff- 
man, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, the 
minutes of the September 19 meeting 
were approved. 

Congratulations—On motion of Mr. 
Korman, seconded by Doctor Uhler, 
Council wired congratulations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Halsey on the birth of a son. 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Koch called attention to the opinion 
from the Department of Justice on 
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Bristol Teachers Edit Journal 


Pictured are members of the Bristol 
Township Teachers Association who 
worked to produce a_ professional 
sponsored by the school 
district. The first issue appeared in 
May, and four more are planned for 
the 1958-59 school term. 

The Explorer was a 100 per cent 
teacher project, and the printing 
was done in the high school by the 
students, under the direction of the 
graphic arts instructor, at a cost of 
approximately twenty-one cents per 


the interpretation of the salary sched- 
ule. He reported also that the Legis- 
lative Committee had met and made 
revisions to the salary schedule for 
presentation to the House of Dele- 
gates as requested by the Executive 
Council. 

On motion of Miss Isett, seconded 
by Miss Dixon, Council approved an 
invitation to Joseph Siegman, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, 
to attend the November meeting of 
Council. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Miss Kauffman, 
seconded by Mr. Shultz, the financial 
report of the Association for the 
month of September was approved as 
presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary 

LEGAL SERVICE—Mr. Adler referred 
to his report of activities for the 
period September 9 to October 10, 
1958. He answered questions re- 
garding other legal cases now pending. 
LEGISLATION 

State—Mr. Moser reported on the 
work the Legislative Committee is 
doing in the preparation of legislation 
for the 1959 session. 

On motion of Mrs. Kuhns, seconded 
by Miss Kauffman, Council com- 
mended the Legislative Committee 


cao 


copy for 1,000 copies. 

Pictured is the editorial com- 
mittee: Left to right, Guy R. Petro- 
ziello, president, Bristol Township 
Teachers Association; Donald Nasta, 
graphic arts instructor, Delhaas High 
School; Virginia Keshel, editorial 
assistant; Mrs. Martha Kushlan, 
president, Bristol Township Board of 
Education; Donald Butcofsky, man- 
aging editor; Warren D. Shepler, 
assistant regional superintendent in 
charge of instruction, and Robert 
Fraser, director of secondary educa- 
tion. 





and Mr. Moser for the work they are 
doing. 
Federal—Mr. Gayman reported that 
a detailed statement of the provisions 
of the National Defense Act of 1958 
will appear in the November issue of 
the JOURNAL. 
NEA State Directors—Mrs. Grah- 
am, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Gayman 
gave a report of the meeting of the 
NEA Board of Directors held in New 
York City, October 5-6. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Budget—Mr. Stover, chairman, pre- 
sented the report with regard to ex- 
penditure of allocations to PSEA 
Districts. On motion of Mr. Stover, 
seconded by Mr. Shultz, Council 
approved the policies as presented 
with the request that copies be sent 
to PSEA District officers. The re- 
port follows: 

|. Allocation of funds for PSEA Dis- 
tricts shall be used solely for pro- 
motion of District activities with- 
in the PSEA District. 

. Department Presidents and Chair- 
men of Committees and Com- 
missions at State level request 
sufficient funds for promotion of 
functions carried on at State and 
National meetings. 

3. Each PSEA District establish a 
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budget and make provisions for 

the activities of Departments, 

Committees, and Commissions 

within the District. 

4. At least 20% of the allocation for 
promotional purposes shall be for 
the use of the District President in 
promotional and leadership activi- 
ties 

5. The Chairman of the PSEA Bud- 
get Committee shall meet with the 
District Presidents following the 
adoption of the State PSEA bud- 
get to advise and assist in develop- 
ing the District budgets. 

6. The budget of each PSEA District 
shall be filed with the State office 
upon adoption 

Chief School Administrators—Mrs. 

Ross, chairman, presented the recom- 

mendations of her committee for 

amendment to the PSEA Constitu- 
tion. On motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Doctor Oliver, the recom- 
mendations were approved. Mr 

Gayman reported the amendments 

had been edited and would appear in 

the November and December issues of 

PSJ. 

Social Committee—Miss Isett, chair- 

man, made a progress report of her 

committee on PSEA Convention ac- 
tivities 

CoMMITTEE LIAISON MEMBERS 

Local Branch—Mr. Lauterbach re- 

ported for the committee in the 

absence of Mr. Gerlach, liaison mem- 
ber from Council. 

On motion of Miss Kauffman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cooley, Council com- 
mended the Local Branch Committee 
and Mr. Lauterbach for the excellent 
local leaders conferences. 

Public Relations—Mr. Leuschner re- 

ported for the committee in the ab- 

sence of Mr. Brown, liaison member 
from Council. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Mrs. Kuhns, Council expressed 
commendation to the Public Rela- 
tions Committee and Mr. Leuschner 
for the fine workshop and activities 
now in progress throughout the State 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
SEAP-PFTA Conference—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Uhler, seconded by Mr 
Korman, Council commended the 
SEAP-PFTA Committee and Miss 
Valero for the fine workshop at Al- 
lenberry 
Committee of Fifteen—On motion of 
Mr. Cooley, seconded by Miss Kauff- 
man, Council commended the Com- 
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mittee of Fifteen and Mr. Thomp- 
son, chairman, on the fine job the 
Committee has done. 

Expanded Program and Building— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, indicated the 
committee had met several times with 
the architect and would meet again 
following the Executive Council meet- 
ing on Saturday afternoon. A model 
of the proposed building and floor 
plans were on display. 

On motion of Doctor Uhler, sec- 
onded by Miss Isett, Council voted 
that the Committee, if it approved 
the revised plans, authorize the archi- 
tect to proceed with final plans 
Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of PSEA Districts and Departments 
reported on their fall meetings 
LUNCHEON—At 12:30 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:45 p.m. went 
into executive session 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Subcommittee on Functions of Com- 
mittees—On motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Doctor Munson, Coun- 
cil approved the recommendations 
on committee procedures of the As- 
sociation as presented by Doctor 
Frantz, chairman. They were: 


General Policy Statements 


1. Committees of the Association 
shall be appointed for a specific 
purpose 

A Committee shall not be con- 

tinued beyond the time required 

for the completion of its stated 
purpose 

3. As soon as a person moves from a 
PSEA District he will be con- 
sidered as having resigned from 
the Committee and the President 
will appoint a new member. 

4. No person shall serve on more 
than one continuing committee of 
the Association, elective or ap- 
pointive 

5. All action programs carried from 
the State appointive committees 
to the PSEA District level shall 
be developed with the approval 
of the PSEA District President. 

6. The Executive Council may re- 
view any appointive committee re- 
port before its presentation to the 
House of Delegates. 

. No appointive committee shall 
issue statements for publication or 
to the press without the approval 
of the President and Executive 
Secretary. 


i) 
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8. The coordination of the work of 
the committees on Local Branches 
and Public Relations with the 
policies of the Executive Council 
shall be effected by having a 
representative from the Executive 
Council on each of the committees 
in addition to the committee 
members from the Districts. 

9. The Executive Council reserves 
the right to specify functions of 
appointive committees notwith- 
standing possible variance with 
the policy of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Subcommittees to Study Functions of 

Committees in Relationship of Staff 

to Committee and Executive Council 

and Calendar of Meetings—On motion 
of Doctor Oliver, seconded by Miss 

[sett, Council approved the recom- 

mendations of this subcommittee. 

They were: 

All appointed committees — shall 
meet no more than four times per 
year 

Not more than three of these meet- 
ings are to be held in the spring of 
the year 

No meetings are to be held during 
July and August 

Any additional meetings deemed 
necessary shall be held on the call 
of the President 

The Executive Council on the third 
week end 

All other appointed committees 
shall meet on the first or fourth week 
end of the month 

Staff members assigned to a com- 
mittee shall serve in the capacity as a 
consultant 

Assignments to the staff member 
shall not be the responsibility of the 
committee inasmuch as his services 
shall be available for carrying on the 
assignments of the Executive Council 
through the Executive Secretary. 

The Secretary should be elected 
from the membership of the com- 
mittee who shall transmit to the staff 
member for duplication and distribu- 
tion to committee members minutes 
of all meetings. 

The minutes of all committees shall 
be sent to the Executive Council and 
Chairmen of State Committees. 

The chairman and a staff consult- 
ant shall work out an agenda for each 
meeting. This agenda is to be sub- 
mitted to Headquarters for approval 
two (2) weeks in advance of the meet- 
ing. When this agenda is approved it 

(See Executive Council, page 218) 
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th By. ‘ MECHANIZATION IN 
a- i SURFACE COAL MINING 
of | : 
ff | Where coal is located near the surface 
‘il of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
t face mining—often called strip or open 
wa t pit mining—rather than the usual 
ei underground method. Surface mining 
‘al accounts for about one-quarter of our 
e bituminous coal production. 
i ee. The first step in this process is to re- 
1 i ne s move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
or i covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
" | one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
J t and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
f automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
8 | gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
} the surface of the exposed seam and 
d small power shovels remove the coal, 
lI i load it into trucks that haul it to the 
| cleaning plant. 
fl | In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
‘ this case, the side of the coal seam is 
: | exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
i to bring out the coal. 
- { This mechanization of our country’s 
A i coal mines has so increased the pro- 
; ductivity of the American coal miner 
r that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
p | per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
S 1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
> d vest millions of dollars annually in 
| mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
| demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building * Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 


for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


we 





Educational Section, National Coal Association 90108 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

( Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

(CJ Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 
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| 
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Street 











City. Zone State. 
Position or grade. 
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Yours... for the asking 


PSJ's advertisers offer excellent ideas 
for the teacher who looks for them. Some 
of the advertisers offer material for which 
you must write. If you are in a hurry, 
write directly to the advertiser. If you use 
the convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the material. 
66. FoLDERS on exciting holiday vacation 

sites. (United Air Lines) 

67. AVIATION TEACHING AIDS’ FOLDER. 
Lists free materials available for avia- 
tion education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 

70. HarIAN’Ss HANDY ORDER BLANK is a 28- 
page catalog of low cost books on equal- 
ly low cost travel, as well as other sub- 
jects like getting a job that takes you 
traveling, and Harian s foreign language 
records designed for language students 
(Harian Publications) 

72. FoLDER on summer travel in Europe to 
provide “‘Sight-seeing with Insight.” 
Seventh year, professionally planned 
tour of European countries.  I[llustrated 
folder gives complete itinerary, sailings, 
and flights, together with costs for 
1959. (Miami University Abroad) 

73. BROCHURE on economical travel 
Europe, South America, Round the 
World. Information on organizing own 
group for travel. Some college credit 
programs available. (Americans 
Abroad, Inc.) 

77. StRONG brochure describes the easily 
operated incandescent and carbon arc 
follow spotlights for use in obtaining 
colorful effects and dramatic lighting 
action in school auditoriums. (The 
Strong Electric Corporation) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 

for profit. (Benson Barrett) ; 

FoLpDER lists a variety of tours of 

Europe planned especially for students 

and teachers. Tours cover from twelve 

to nineteen countries and are priced 
from $1025 to $1295 (Dittmann 

Travel Organization) 

13. U. S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 
22” map of historic United States trails 
depicting events and historic places 
since 1595 as related in the American 
Adventure Series. Includes complete 
information on the graded corrective 
reading program. (Wheeler Publishing 
Company) 


4 
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19. List OF FREE TEACHING AIDS on coal, 


coal mining, and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 

38. EUROPEAN TRAVEL Courses, Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of 
programs offering graduate, under- 
graduate, and/or in-service credit, also 
tours in Latin America and around the 
world. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 

4¢. CaTAoec of flannel boards and felt cut- 
outs. For all grade levels—first grade 
through high school. (Jacronda Manu- 
facturing Company) 

49. BrocHure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1959. 
Also shorter tours (4-9 weeks). (Europe 
Summer Tours) 

63. BrocHuRE gives the itineraries of four 
12-country tours to Europe for the 
summer of 1959. It has 20 pages and 
is well illustrated. (Caravan ‘Tours, 
Inc.) 

82. SAMPLES of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters. (Mutual 
Aids) 

84. FotpER describes six week Hawaii 
Summer Program for teachers. Gives 
costs, accommodations, courses avail- 
able. (University Study Tours to 
Hawaii) 


Executive Council, from page 216 


shall be sent to the committee mem- 
bers in advance of the meeting so that 
they will be prepared for committee 
action. 

The functions of committees are 
advisory to the Executive Council. 
They do not function in an adminis- 
trative and executive capacity 

Chairmen of committees and the 
consultants assigned to these com- 
mittees shall consult with each other 
on areas where functions overlap. 

They are to agree mutually on those 
areas which they pursue separately 
and on which they must work co- 
operatively. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available 
66 67 70. i 2. 13. 


46, 49. 


Name... . 


Subject. ... 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Lota Saas ch recta saan e crete ,Pennsylvania 
Aa on IR ee ee eave te Sty 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in| 
school year of 
1958-59 only 
I indicate quantity desired 
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(At 2:15 p.m. Doctor Munson with- 
drew). 

Expression of Sympathy—On motion 
of Miss Kauffman, seconded by Doc- 
tor Uhler, Council expressed sym- 
pathy to the family of the late T. O 
McCracken, a member of the ERC 
Commission. 

New BusINEss 

West Mahanoy Twp—On motion of 
Doctor Uhler, seconded by Mrs 
Kuhns, a letter from Paul S. Christ- 
man regarding the West Mahanoy 
Twp. situation was referred to the 
Legislative Committee for action. 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Fund—On motion of Doctor Uhler, 
seconded by Miss Isett, Council di- 
rected that a letter be sent to Gover- 
nor Leader expressing concern over 
the failure to make payments to the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System of funds appropriated by the 
General Assembly to meet the State's 
share of its obligation. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Shultz, seconded by Doctor Oliver, 
Council adjourned at 2:45 p.m. The 
next meeting will be held November 
15. 


November 15 


The 1958 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters on Saturday, No- 
vember 15, at 9:30 am., with Presi- 
dent Harold J. Koch presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Theodore A. Brown, 
Max G. Cooley, Ethel Dixon, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, Harry 
K. Gerlach, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Howard H. Halsey, Ruth A. Isett, 
Grace I. Kauffman, Harold J. Koch, 
Fred R. Korman, Albert I. Oliver, 
Kenneth Shultz, Mrs. Rachael C. 
Shupe, Kermit M. Stover, Clyde R 
Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Ada Kuhns, S. E. Munson, Mrs. 
Margaret Ross, G. Baker Thompson. 

Carl E. Seifert represented Charles 
H. Boehm, State Superintendent. 

Joseph Siegman, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, and members 
of Headquarters Staff met with 
Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Miss Kauf!- 
man, seconded by Doctor Uhler, the 
minutes of the October 18 meeting 
were approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—DMr. 
Koch reported on meetings and con- 
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1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 


er 
3 
0- 
i- 

| 
S 7 
A, i Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 
- | entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus. 
* 
ik 
; THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
€”1, : PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
d | Monday, June 29 to 
r; Monday, June 8 to Sadie, heen’ 7 Monday, August 10 to 
4 { Friday, June 26 Registration Tuesday, September 15 
‘ Registration Friday, June 26 Registration 

' Friday, June 5 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, August 7 
S i Saturday, June 27 
ms 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Vemitel am 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
S Th. PLr 
, ; Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 
-S 
ie OFFICE HOURS For further information write or visit 
Daily: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
: 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Siemans TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

“ 9 a.m, to 12 Noon Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
u 
be 
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ferences he had attended since the 
last meeting of Council 

REPORT OF THE-EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 

Financial Report—On motion of Miss 
Isett, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, the 
financial report of the Association 
for the month of October was ap- 
proved as presented by the Execu- 
tive Secretary 

Office Personnel—On motion of Mr 
Korman, seconded by Miss Kauff- 
man, Council approved the employ- 


Pp nel 


Enjoy extra care 


ment of Denys W. Martlew as statis- 
tical clerk at $3,640 per year. 
Membership—The Executive Secre- 
tary reported that membership was 
in excess of that of the same date a 
year ago. The reports are very en- 
couraging, he said 

NEA Defense Commission—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reported that the 
NEA Defense Commission would 
begin its study of the Ambridge situa- 
tion the week of November 17 

Local Leaders Conferences—Mr. Laut- 
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fares will surprise you. 



















at no extra fare... 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES 
to your teacher conventions! 


You’ll find everything about United’s service is extra— 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 
Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. rN 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure fi 
of care and comfort on the way to your { 
convention. For full information and free | 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write | 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. 
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erbach reported that by the end of the 
year all Local Branches will have been 
contacted either through local leaders 
conferences or personal visitation. 


LEGAL SERvICE—In the absence of 
Mr. Adler, legal adviser, Mr. Gay- 
man called attention to the report of 
activities of Counsel for the period 
October |] to November 5. 


LEGISLATION——-Mr. Siegman, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, 
was present at the invitation of Coun- 
cil and reported in detail on the legis- 
lation proposed by the Committee for 
presentation to the House of Dele- 
gates. 
Federal-The NEA Legislative Com- 
mission will have a meeting in Chi- 
cago, December 12-14. Mr. Moser 
and Mr. Siegman will attend 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC_ INSTRUC- 
TION—Doctor Seifert reported on the 
conferences being held on certifica- 
tion. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Hospitality——Miss Isett, chairman, 
distributed a report of the plans for 
the social functions for the State 
Convention. 
Vacancy on Staff—Doctor Uhler, 
chairman, indicated the Committee 
would meet at Headquarters on De- 
cember 13 to interview applicants. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
MEMBERS 
Local Branch—Mr. Gerlach, liaison 
member, reported on the meeting of 
the Local Branch Committee. Rec- 
ommendations were referred to the 
subcommittee on Functions of Com- 
mittees 
Legislative Committee of Secondary 
Principals—Mr. Brown reported on 
a meeting of this committee of which 
he is a member. By mutual agree- 
ment this committee and the PSEA 
Legislative Committee will meet on 
December 6, 1958, at PSEA Head- 
quarters. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Committee of Fifteen—Mr. Stafford 
stated that it was the goal of the Com- 
mittee to have copies of the Com- 
mittee Report available by the end of 
December. 
Expanded Program and Building— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, indicated the 
preliminary plans had been approved. 
The architect estimated the cost at 
$1,200,000. Funds anticipated from 
the amendment to the constitution 
will not be sufficient to meet the pro- 
posed cost of the new building. 

On motion of Mr. Gerlach, sec- 
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onded by Mr. Halsey, the Committee 
was asked to propose a plan for mak- 
ing up the difference. 

On motion of Doctor Frantz, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Boyd, the President, 
chairman of the Expanded Program 
and Building Committee, and the 
Executive Secretary were requested 
to develop recommendations to the 
House of Delegates for a referendum 
of the membership on the building 
program as may be required by the 
Non-Profit Corporation Code of 1933 


LUNCHEON—At 12:30 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. At 1:30 p.m. the 
Council went into executive session. 
Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of PSEA Districts and Departments 
reported on current activities. 


Classroom Teacher Department Con- 
stitution—Mrs. Boyd, president, pre- 
sented the proposed changes in the 
constitution of the Department. Coun- 
cil agreed there was nothing in con- 
flict with the State Constitution. 
District Executive Councils—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by Mr 
Shultz, Council voted to recommend 
to the Presidents of the Districts that 
Presidents of Departments in the 
Districts, comparable to the five De- 
partments of the PSEA Executive 
Council, be members of the District 
Executive Councils. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Fund—The Executive Secretary re- 
ported that in accordance with the 
action at the last Council meeting he 
had written Governor Leader con- 
cerning payment of amounts due the 
Retirement Fund from the Common- 
wealth for 1957-58. He read the fol- 
lowing reply from Otis B. Morse, 
Secretary to the Governor: 
The Governor has requested me 
to acknowledge receipt of your 
recent letter, concerning the 
amounts owing by the Common- 
wealth to the Public School Em- 
ployes Retirement System for 
1957-1958. 
“We appreciate your concern and 
assure you that the payments will 
be made as soon as our cash posi- 
tion will permit.” 


New BusINESs 

PFTA-SEAP Handbook—On motion 
of Mr. Stover, seconded by Mr. Kor- 
man, Council authorized the print- 
ing of 8,000 to 10,000 additional 
copies of the Handhook 


JANUARY, 1957 


Open House—President Koch invited 
members of Council and their friends 
to Open House in the President's 
Suite beginning at 9:00 oclock on 
Sunday night, December 28. 
Next MEETING—The next meeting 
of the Council will be held Tuesday 
morning, December 30, 8:00 am, 
The Plantation, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 2:30 p.m. Coun- 
cil adjourned 
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tary 


GAYMAN, Executive Secre- 


Legislative Committee 
October 3-4 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Friday even- 
ing, October 3, at 8:00 pm. and 
Saturday, October 4, at 9:30 am. 
EDT. 
Rott Catt—Members present were 
Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. Gay- 
man, Millard L. Gleim, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Haas, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Joseph Siegman, Chairman, and 
Charles D. Sproul 





Penn 
State 
Summer 


Sessions - 


1959 


Extensive programs of 
graduate and undergrad- 
vate courses of interest 
to elementary, secondary, 
and special teachers, sup- 
ervisors, and administrat- 
ors, and for individuals 
desiring further study in 
the various subject-matter 


fields. 





for further information and bulletins address: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 101-A Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 










A six-weeks institute, June 
29 to August 8, for high 
school science and math2mat- 
divided into 
three parts: (a) the general 
institute; (b) 
physics curriculum for high 


ics teachers 
experimental 


schools; and (c) a new ap- 
proach to high school math- 
ematics teaching. 

Scholarships available. Ap- 
plications for stipends must 
be filed by February 15, 


1959. 
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Absent but accounted for: Norman 
C. Brillhart, M. Isabel Epley, Fred 
L. Marshall, L. W. Perkins, and T. 
Stuart Williams 

Harold J. Koch, 


President, and 


A. C. Moser of Headquarters Staff 


met with the Committee. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Sproul, the minutes 
of the meeting of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1958, were approved. 
REPORTS THE FIELD 


FROM Mem- 


bers of the Committee reported on 











Readability Level C 
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Readability Level B 





Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


in the field. 
Points of view were expressed on 
change in the compulsory school age 
of beginners, service limitations for 


legislative activities 


minimum retirement annuities, in- 
creased salaries for teachers in ac- 
cordance with years of service, and 
the closing of schools after the be- 
ginning of a school term without 
permission of the Department of 
Public Instruction 


SALARIES—In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Executive 


Readability Level D 





REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 17* titles, carefully graded 
in five levels of readability to meet basic remedial reading needs in 
elementary and secondary schools. These exciting adventure stories 
reach down to your low achievers, arouse reading desire and create 
can-do attitudes in your reluctant readers. Classroom tested in 
hundreds of schools, this program presents a down-to-earth approach 
to remedial reading problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on 
Corrective Reading and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide 
detailed techniques for remedial reading activities and suggested 
teaching aids to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is 
a simple, definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 
*October publication: GRANT MARSH—Steamboat Captain 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded remedial reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 
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Council the Committee agreed to 
several changes in the proposed salary 
schedule. It was moved by Mrs. 
Haas, and seconded unanimously, 
that the salary schedule as amended 
be adopted for presentation to the 
1958 House of Delegates. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BusiNEss—On 
Saturday at 11:00 a.m., Mrs. Pauline 
R. Carroll, President, School Nurses 
Round Table, presented some legis- 
lative recommendations: The num- 
ber of pupils per nurse for reimburse- 
ment purposes be reduced from 
1500 to 1000, but 750 pupils per nurse 
would be more desirable; legislation 
to provide supervisory services for 
school nurses through the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; clarifi- 
cation of administration of the private 
and parochial school health services 
under the School Health Law; schol- 
arship fund for graduate and under- 
graduate study of school nurses; and 
reimbursement for travel expenses. 
At 11:30 am. William Lee, John 
Mattern, and John Sharack, repre- 
senting the Pennsylvania School Coun- 
selors Association, appeared before 
the Committee and presented a pro- 
posal to include Guidance Counselors 
in the mandated salary schedule. 


FACULTIES OF STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES—For the information of the 
Committee, Mr. Moser presented a 
tentative report of the Legislative 
Committee of the Association of State 
Teachers Colleges Faculties. 

On motion of Mr. Gleim, seconded 
by Mrs. Haas, the Committee agreed 
to support the program of the Legis- 
lative Committee of State Teachers 
Colleges Faculties. 
COMMUNICATIONS—Communica- 
tions were presented from several 
sources including the recommenda- 
tions for the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators Association regarding sub- 
sidies. 

On motion of Mrs. Fisher, seconded 
by Mr. Gleim, the Committee agreed 
to consider these recommendations 
when preparing the subsidy program 


ScHooL BulLpINGs—On 
Mr. Sandy, seconded by Mr. Sproul, 
the Committee agreed to support 
legislation removing the ceiling on 
school building construction. 

On motion of Mr. Sproul, seconded 
by Mr. Gleim, the Committee agreed 
to support legislation to increase the 
cost per unit for reimbursement pur- 
poses on school buildings. 
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\JNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

School Nurses—On motion of Mr. 
Sproul, seconded by Mr. Gleim, it 
vas agreed to amend the action of 
the Committee at its meeting on 
September 6, 1958, and approve legis- 
‘ation to decrease the number of 
pupils per nurse for reimbursement 
surposes from 1500 to 750. 

Supervision of School Nurses—On 
notion by Mr. Gleim, seconded by 
\irs. Haas, it was agreed to support 
egislation to provide supervisory 
services for school nurses under the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
NEXT MEETING 
agreed to meet on Friday evening, 
October 31, at 8:00 p.m. and Satur- 
day, November |, at 9:30 a.m. EST. 


\DJOURNMENT—[he Committee ad- 
journed at 4:45 p.m. EDT. 


October 31-November 1 

The Legislative Committee met 

at PSEA Headquarters on Friday 
evening, October 31, at 8:00 p.m., 
and Saturday, November |, at 9:30 
am. EST. 
Rott Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Fred L. 
Marshall, L. W. Perkins, Joseph W. 
Sandy, and Joseph Siegman, chair- 
man. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
L-lizabeth R. Haas, Charles D. Sproul, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

Harold J. Koch, President, Lewis 
I’. Adler, Attorney, and A. C. Moser 
of Headquarters Staff, met with the 
Committee. 

\finuTEs—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, the min- 
utes of the meeting of Friday and 
Saturday, October 3 and 4, 1958, 
were approved. 

ReEpoRTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers of the Committee reported on 
legislative activities in the field 
Points of view were expressed on the 
inclusion of assistant superintendents, 
administrative assistants, speech cor- 
rectionists, and other special groups 
in the salary schedule; additional 
increments for preparation beyond 
the Masters Degree; retirement 
credit for service to be determined by 
the number of months of employment 
in each school district. 
COMMUNICATIONS—Communica- 
tions were presented which recom- 
mended the consideration of legisla- 
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-The Committee | 


NEW EDITION 


tion to increase tax limitations in 
school districts of the fourth class, of 
including 190 day school term in the 
salary program, of employment of 
supervising principals on an annual 
basis, and of a differential in the 
salary schedule for teachers with 
years of service and retirement credit 
for service in the Red Cross. 

SALARIES—After considerable discus- 
sion it was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Perkins, that the 
salary categories listed in the salary 
schedule adopted October 4, 1958, 





be maintained. Motion carried. 

Mr. George Shanno, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Secondary Principals’ Section, ap- 
peared before the Committee at 
10:40 a.m. and presented the follow- 
ing recommendations for the sec- 
ondary principals: 

1. Elementary and secondary prin- 
cipals should not be on the same 
salary schedule. 

2. The beginning salary of a sec- 
ondary principal should be higher 
than the maximum salary provided 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


1958 Edition 


Grades 3-8 


By PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT and co-authors 


NEW facts... NEW illustrations...NEW color...and NEW books* 


*Living Together Today and Yesterday 
Living Together Around the World 
Living Together in the Americas 
Living Together in the Old World 

*Living Together as World Neighbors 


Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 or 7 
Grade 7 or 8 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Teachers Editions of every book contain annotations on text 
pages and in study sections, cross-referenced with bound-in 
manual and answer key for “on-the-spot” teaching help. 





Raymond T. Barner 
415 Pearl St. 
Brownsville, Pa. 


Mark T. Neville 


Coopersburg, Pa. 





Your Macmillan representatives in Pennsylvania are: 
John E. Coulter 


R.D. #2 R.D. # 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


336 North Main St. 


William G. Jones 
#] 
Evans City, Pa. 


H. Glen Shoemaker 
2924 Morris Road 
Ardmore, Pa. 








She Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Betts Basic Readers 


Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 


ee a eee 














Grades 1 through 6 e Betts and Welch 
Story Books e Study Books e Teacher’s Guides (also available in Teacher’s Editions) 
For positive results in reading. . . 


Interest 


Word Learning 
Thinking 


Publishers of a complete language-arts series 


American | 3 fore) 1 Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 





-- “For Summer Session 
pee... or just, plain fun 





Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
i 


that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun...a full six week program... at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 


6 Week choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
Hawaii — at the University of Hawaii’s famous Summer School. 
jus The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 


569! You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
® plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 
tion... all for $569! That’s less than you might spend for a summer 


at home. 
Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 







HURRY! August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
RESERVATIONS letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
LIMITED! Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 
RNC ROE SEG ON Ass Saaa aia SE eet -—~—--~-~--4 
; { 
FREE AVA Dr. Robert E. Craile, Director AX ot 
SY Universi ‘ ~ 
Please send full wy University Study Tour to Hawaii f 
se pa 2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California \ 
information on Hawaii H 
Summer Program to: Name ee ee ee ee es Age 
ReGtess Se : —— : 
City 7 eee State __ - ap; 
NW ! 
4 School : ee ee ee Win \ | 
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in the salary schedule for a teacher. 

3. Secondary principals salaries 
should be based on a series of ratios 
as approved by the Secondary Prin- 
cipals 


The Committee agreed to include 
a clause in the salary schedule guar- 
anteeing all persons a full increment 
when moving from the present to the 
new salary schedule. The Com- 
mittee also agreed that teachers with 
10 or more years of service at the time 
of the enactment of the salary sched- 
ule, or who complete 10 years of serv- 
ice thereafter, shall receive an addi- 
tional half increment annually until 
such teacher reaches the State man- 
dated maximum salary as provided 
in the salary schedule. 

Additional increments for prepara- 
tion beyond the Master's Degree 
will receive further study by the Com- 
mittee. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Gleim, that the 
salary schedule as approved be adopted 
for presentation to the House of 
Delegates. Motion carried 
Unpaip TEACHERS’ SALARIES—It was 
moved by Mr. Brillhart, seconded by 
Mr. Gleim, that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction be authorized, 
through legislation, to take over the 
fiscal operation of school districts 
which default on bonds, on tuition 
payments, collect less than 80% 
of local current taxes levied as indi- 
cated in their budgets, and fail to pay 
teachers’ salaries on time. Motion 
carried 

It was moved by Mr. Sandy, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, that legisla- 
tion Fe supported to reouire school 
districts to pay legal interest on un- 
paid teachers salaries. Motion car- 
ried 
CLOSED ScHcoLs—It was moved by 
Mr. Gleim, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, 
that legislation be enacted prohibit- 
ing school boards from closing schools 
after the beginning of the school term 
without the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Motion 
carried 
RETIREMENT—William Doane, secre- 
tary, reported for the Retirement 
Problems Committee as follows 

|. The Committee approves legis- 
lation to purchase credit for military 
service up to a maximum of five years. 

2. If legislation is considered to 
permit the purchase of credit for serv- 


| ice in private schools, the term 
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>rivate school service’ should be de- 
ned to apply only to work with 


instruction, subsidies for transporta- 
tion, and all other subsidy payments 





Compulsory age of beginners—The 
Committee agreed to study further 











ies 
ios children of school age and coverage now provided for school districts of the problem of changes in the com- 
in- should be open only to those now in the third and fourth classes in cases _ pulsory school age of beginners. 
public school service. where such school districts become a Tax limitation—It was moved by 
de 3. The Committee approves in- Part of a union or merged school dis- Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. 
ar- creased retirement benefits for retired trict as approved by the county plan Sandy, that legislation be introduced 
nt teachers but questioned the advis- of reorganization. Motion carried. to provide the same tax limitation 
he ability of eliminating the proposal Non-partisan election of school di- in school districts of the fourth class 
m- of having such increase only apply rectors—It was moved by Miss as is now provided in school dis- 
ith to 40 years of service and also dis- Epley, seconded by Mr. Brillhart, tricts of the third class. Motion 
ne cussed the effect of O.A.S.I. upon the that the Committee support legisla- carried. 
-d- proposal. tion for the non-partisan election of A. C. Moser, 
y~ 4. A progress report was made on _ school directors. Motion carried. Acting Secretary 
di- the recommendation that the “Auto- 
til matic Option” become effective after é 
n- 20 years of service. After a study of | aaaeaes ° suenmeemianed 
led the cost of this plan is completed a | 
report will be made to the Committee. 449 h d f l b | f 
ra- 5. A study of costs of superannua- it S ar not to CC a It O ty 
ee tion retirement after 30 years of serv- 
m- ice was reviewed for the information when you know all the answers... 
of the Committee. A recommenda- 
al. tion suggesting a modification of the 
h 25 year withdrawal plan was pre- . 
a sented which would permit members f rad o— may find yourself 
of of the Retirement System to retire Vo having to teach humility 
after 30 years of service regardless is aan tl me along with arithmetic 
” of age without the reducing factor. : ; when your class studies 
This plan will be studied further by 
°y the Retirement Problems Committee. ) 
od. It was recommended by the Legis- ( 
he lative Committee that the Retire- ) LEARNING 
“ts ment Problems Committee study 
on legislation which would provide for / 
o% deferred annuities, purchase of credit f TO USE 
4i- for service in the Red Cross, and the 
ay possibility of basing retirement credit A R I T H M kK fb I “o 
on on months of service rather than on 4 
years of service. ) 
C- It was moved by Mr. Gleim, sec- : . . 
Pins bt Mia ; Best of all, your pupils will not only 
la- onded by Mr. Brillhart, that legisla- . 
soil tion be introduced which would re- know the answers — they will under- 
n- quire the Retirement Board to include stand them, backwards and forwards 
+r- in the report to the membership the and inside out. And there is some- 
number of years of service, in addi- thing to build on. 
7" tion to accumulated deductions. Mo- } 
i tioncarried, | ; Never have first-to-eighth graders made 
* ScHooL Buitpincs—The Committee y surer progress, or had a better time 
hi agreed to support legislation which / doing it, than with this basal series. 
me would continuously lift the ceiling on And never have you been offered more 
t- school building construction by ap- imaginative teaching aids. 
is proximately $300,000,000 per year \ 
I he ¢ ommittee recommends that the ‘ If you will look at the books, we won’t 
basic subsidy for school building con- hii d » walle M edi 
al struction be raised to $1200 per V Ove 10: Sy a ee Soe 
; : hem to you soon? 
ne elementary pupil and $2000 per sec- them y ; 
ondary pupil ‘ 
iS- UNFINISHED BusINEss—Subsidies in 
ry union or merged districts—It was D C H h d 9 
S. moved by Mr. Marshall, seconded ’ ° eat an ompany 
to Py Mrs. Fisher, that all classes ” 475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 
i school districts be entitled to the pay- 
- ment of supplemental subsidies for 
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New Books 








Talks with Teachers. Alice Keliher. Fore- 
word by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 148 
pp. Illus. Educational Publishing Cor- 
poration, 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
$2.95 

“Alice Keliher's “Talks with Teachers’ 
is a timely collection of basic principles of 
modern education. Critics of today’s 
schools have only to read these practical 
and common-sense discussions of modern 


problems to see the reasonableness of the 
philosophy of the modern school. | see this 
book as one which individual teachers, 
school faculties, and parents will find useful 
and constructive. It can be thought of as a 
source book for in-service groups. It clari- 
fies the changing roles of the teacher and 
the school in meeting the demands of 
today’s world.’"—Ropert S. FLEMING, 
New York University 





Attention 


e Sound Proven Protection 


e Low Level Rates 


Group Insurance 


e Technical Know-How 


mittee or Welfare Committee. 
information without obligation! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7 





LOCAL PRESIDENTS AND WELFARE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


WHY DOES WASHINGTON NATIONAL ENJOY SUCH WIDE 
ACCEPTANCE AMONG TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, AND MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 


e Over 30 Years Experience In The Specialized Field Of Teachers 


e Specially Trained, Salaried Teacher Group Representatives. 


Washington National “tailor makes” group insurance programs to fit local 
needs of Pennsylvania teachers and school districts. 
Protection, Hospital and Surgical Benefits, Medical Expense Benefits, and 
many other important features can be included in a plan of protection for 
the teachers and other employees of your district. 


Washington National is well qualified to write your entire group insurance program. 
We will be glad to have one of our Representatives meet with your Executive Com- 
Start the New Year right; write us today for full 





Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


Life insurance, Income 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


720 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
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A Spy in Old Philadelphias Anne Emery 
208 pp. Illus. 
$2.95 

With the British occupying Philadelphi 
in 1777-78, many American patriots riske 
their lives to send news of British move 
ments to General Washington. Youn 

Johnny Monroe, as fiery a patriot as an 

American boy could be, finds himself caugh 

up in an exciting network of adventure an 

intrigue in this story of Revolutionary day 

Based on historic facts, his adventures gi 

an authentic picture of life in Revolutionar 

days. Illustrations add further realisn 
to this fast-moving tale. 


How to Get into College. Frank H. Bowles 
166 pp. Dutton. $2.95 

Everywhere today you hear statement 
about the difficulty of getting into college 
The president of the College Entrance Ex 
amination Board separates fact from 
fancy in this book for all college-bound 
boys and girls and their parents. As part 
of his job, he deals daily with the questions 
most high school and prep school student 
ask about college. His book is a gold min« 
of information in eight detailed chapters 
covering every aspect of college selection, 
preparation, and admission. 


Where Rivers Meet. Marjorie Ann Banks 
and Edith S. McCall. 224 pp. Illus 
Benefic Press. $2.40 

This is the story of the river crossroads 
of America. In moving prose, the authors 
recreate the atmosphere of centuries of 

Missouri history—from the time of the 

Indian dipping his oar in a silent stream to 

the modern jet roaring across the sky. 

Grade 3 


Factors that Influence Learning. Horace 
Mann Lecture, 1958. Daniel A. Pres- 
cott. 82 pp. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. $1 

In his lecture, Doctor Prescott lists fac- 
tors which help one to understand _ in- 
dividual differences—organic factors, the 
climate of love, cultural background, peer 
group, and self-adjustive factors. He closes 
his lecture with an illustration—The Case of 

Tom. 


How to Pass High on College Entrance Tests. 
David R. Turner and Alison Peters. 
Paper back. 256 pp. Arco Publishing 
Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York. $2 

This book features sample drills in the 
types of questions that appear on college 
boards and other college entrance tests: 
reading, English, vocabulary, language 
aptitude, literature, spatial relations, me- 
chanical insight, figure analogies, and mathe- 
matics. The three parts are: (1) Tests each 


college requires; (2) a description of the 
tests; (3) sample tests, questions and 
answers. 


School Board Leadership in America. Edward 
M. Tuttle. 320 pp. Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Ill. $5 

The first executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, Inc., sets 
forth in his book ideas and principles which 
concern not only school board members but 
parents, taxpayers; citizen groups, pro- 
fessional educators, and students of educa- 
tion as well. Part I of his book deals with 
various aspects of the service of local school 
boards to their communities—leadership 
responsibilities, stumbling blocks to effec- 
tiveness, policy making, pressures, and 
criticisms, curriculum evaluation, finance, 
personnel relationships, citizen cooperation, 
qualifications and selection of new board 
members, and ways of becoming quickly 
effective on the job. Part II is devoted to 
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the school boards association movement, 
with chapters on the organization, growth, 
ard services of state associations and the 
yational one. Part III, in two concluding 
ipters, presents the challenge we all face 
strengthen our system of universal public 
education as the safeguard of representative 
democracy and our American way of life. 
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The National Directory of Schools and 
Vocations. A. E. Miller, Erie, and 
Betty |. Brown, Albion. 514 pp. State 
Schools Publications, North Springfield, 
Erie County. $8.50 

his directory is organized alphabetically 
according to state, city, and name of school. 

It lists 243 different professions, businesses, 

and trades. There are over 20,000 listings, 

with names of schools in all 48 states that 

1in for these vocations. Schools are listed 
by states right under the title of the voca- 
tion. The directory is for the use of guid- 
ance directors, teachers, librarians, veterans 
administration personnel, parents, and 
students. 


Books Received 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, Chi- 
cago 39, Ill.: 
BUTTONS AND THE 

Edith S. McCall. 
PIONEER BUCKAROO. 
Four. $1.96 

Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y.: 

StItK SCREEN TECHNIQUES. J. I. Bie- 
geleisen and M. A. Cohn. $1.45 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 


LittLE LEAGUE. 
Grade Three. $1.68 
Irene Estep. Grade 


York 11, 
PERMANENT Peace. A Check and Bal- 
ance Plan. Tom Slick. $2.95 


World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 

LANGUAGE FOR Daity Use. Fourth 
Edition. Mildred A. Dawson, Marian 
Zollinger, Mary C. Foley, Jonnie M. 
Miller, and Katherine Connell. Grade 
Three, $2.56; Grades Four and Five, 
$2.68; Grade Six, $2.76; Grades 
Seven and Eight, $2.96; Teacher's 
Edition, same catalog prices, free to 
classroom users. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 
$0.30 

EDUCATION D1ireEcToRY, 1958, 1959. Part 
2—Counties and Cities. $0.45 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. $0.35 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
U. S. Pupsiic ScHoots. Circular No. 
533. $0.65 

SCHOOL SITES, Selection, Development, and 
Utilization. $0.75 


THE 2-YEAR COMMUNITY COLLEGE. An 
annotated list of studies and surveys. 
$0.20 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Civit SERVICE AND THE CiTIzEN. A high 
school study unit on the Federal Civil 
Service. $0.35 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


pre) Dah De 


National Education Association 


PuBLIC SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION. Reports 


JANUARY, 1959 


of National Teachers Associations. 
WCOTP ANNuAL Report. Including a 
summary of proceedings of the Assembly 
of Delegates, Rome, 1958. World Con- 
federation of Organiz ations of the Teach- 
ing Profession 
These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


COUNSELING PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH 
MENTAL Hanpicaps. Proceedings of the 
Spring Conference, Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne 

CRS 1959 Aupi1o-VISUAL CATALOG. Phono- 
graph records, film strips, rhythm band 
instruments. Free if requested by ad- 


ministrators on school letterheads, or 
$0.25. Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn “13, N. Y. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD AND His 
PosturE PATTERNS. Evelyn A. Davies. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W 
32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. $0.95 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING Ma- 
TERIALS. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. $1.50 

THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
French C ae Services, 972 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21, 

Practical Suggestions for Teaching. Number 
16: IMPROVING CHILDREN’S FACILITY IN 
PROBLEMS SOLVING. Alma _ Bingham. 
$1. Number 17: A CLAssroom TEACH- 
ERS GuIDE TO PuysicaL EDUCATION. 





By DAWSON 





anguage 
for Daily Use 





the classroom 


*-ZOLLINGER 
MILLER~-FOLEY- 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
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C. Eric Pearson. $1.50. Edited by 
Alice Miel Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y 
Unitep Nations Work FOR’ HUMAN 
RiGHTs. International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. $0.15 
WHEN You Buy PROBLEMS FOR THE CON- 
SUMER. General Mathematics 3. Teach- 
ers Manual. Curriculum Office, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, 21st and Parkway, 
Philadelphia 
WorLD IN TurRMOIL. Realities Facing U. S 
Foreign Policy. 40th anniversary state- 
ment. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E.. 46th 
St., New York 17, N. Y 


YorkK public schools dedicated the 
Arthur W. Ferguson elementary school 
on November 9. Dedication exer- 
cises were in the all-purpose room of 
the new school. Named for Doctor 
Ferguson, former superintendent of 
schools from 1930 to 1955, the cita- 
tion said Arthur W. Ferguson, ‘‘phi- 
losopher, educator, humanitarian, and 
leader in whom we take great pride 
for these accomplishments during his 
tenure as superintendent of schools 
of the City of York.” 


BETTER BOOKS 


for BETTER TEACHING 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
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The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Teachers’ Edition Second Edition 


McSwain ° Ulrich ° Cooke 


ARITHMETIC Grades 1-8 


4 Be sure to see the Second Edition of 
the UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1. Pupils Texts 2. Teachers’ Editions 3. Practice Books 


4. Independent Tests 5. Independent Answer Books 





New Edition of 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Shane ° Ferris ° 


Grades 2-8 


Building —-~ 
Good English 
Keener at. 


Added Features of the New Edition 


Teachers’ Editions — New Readiness Program 
Independent Chapter Tests 
Additional Provisions for 
Individual Differences 





The Nation’s Leading Health Program 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Morgan * Maloney * Landis * Shaw 


Grades 1-8 


First Choice of Teachers and Selection Committees 


Jones °* 








Your LAIDLAW representatives 


@ RIVER FOREST, ikl. 
e SUMMIT, N. J. 

@ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
e DALLAS, TEXAS 

@ ATLANTA, GA. 
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Exchanging plans for teaching about 
the economic implications of recent 
developments in energy are, left to 
right, Bruce H. Briggs and Karl O 
Stetter of Butler Junior High School 
Mr. Briggs, social studies teacher, and 
Mr. Stetter, science teacher, were among 
33 teams of teachers from 15 states 
awarded fellowships by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, New 
York City, to participate in a na- 
tional workshop for science and social 
studies teachers. The Butler team was 
nominated for this award by the Butler 
schools administration. 


SEAP-PFTA Committee 


The SEAP-PFTA Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters, November 
21 and 22. Samuel W. Jacobs, chair- 
man, presided. The Committee ana- 
lyzed the evaluation sheets of the 
Allenberry Corference, heard a re- 
port on the status of membership in 
Chapters and Clubs, and made plans 
for the 1959 convention of the two 
groups——Lucy A. VALERO, Acting 
Secretary 


Millersville Plans Third 


Literature Conference 


F State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, has already laid plans for the 
Third Contemporary Literature Con- 
ference July 13-31. L. S. Lingen- 
felter is the director. The fee for the 
three weeks session is $34 for Penn- 
sylvanians; $43 for people from out 
of the State. Quarters and meals 
cost $14 per week. Credit students 
may register for three credits in 
English 34, 44, or 47. 
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N COVERING 
woe PENNSYLVANIA 


S 


WITH SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


BRANCH: KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 


8033 Bennett St. 3304 Arch St. 


Pittsburgh 21, Pa. CLEARFIELD, PA. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


“Weleome, Alaska’ 














This year Morton Kelly, a mathe- | 
matics teacher at Troy High School, 














retired after 46 years of faithful service — With 49th State at hand, here’s timely idea adaptable 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 
He was honored at a_ testimonial | 
dinner in the high school cafeteria on | Aft ; : ; rae 
er social science study of Alaska or * 
out May 20. About 100 attended to see ; ; : ye its oh This Alaskan map big aid 
ent Mr. Kelly receive gifts of a radio and an Alaskan project in any of its p aSes, Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
to a reclining chair. your class or room might Wee coma rien 
. “oe cy nega a wee for put ona ‘Welcome, Alaska” party,“‘TV” price! t—Is in full color, 
20 years if he ha is lite to live over shaded relief with three- 
ind again, Mr. Kelly replied, “Yes, if | | show, assembly or PTA program. dimensional look. 2—Shows 
ng could teach at Troy.” Children could dress as 49-er, oe = 
oe eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... of history of Alaska’s devel 
un . ; : opment. 4—Includes 
ew Public Relations Each tells importance to ani ghd ese age 
- Fe : Alaskan growth. For _ lesson-helps and project by 
a The Committee on Public Rela- icloo | : dj the noted geography teacher, 
is tions held its sixth meeting at PSEA igioo ice cream, mold in cups. Ina Cullom Robertson. 
ler |1eadquarters on November 22. The FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 
Committee received reports from the of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
F f bli lati h and facts — Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Box 9165, 
z rector pe ations on t e Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
PSEA Staff and from the Executive SA 
Council liaison member. It con- MEW HORIZO 
sidered a summary of the evaluation amyl 
i cards from the 1958 PR Workshop ae noe nts 
ved and reviewed reports received from 
uti Local Branch PR chairmen. 
val -FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER, Acting 
ed Secretary 
re- 
in 
ns Local Branches 
vO 


ie The Committee on Local Branches | 
met October 31-November |, 1958, 
at PSEA Headquarters. Mrs. Mil- 
tona Klinetob, chairman, presided 
and the Committee received reports | 
on policy for PSEA committees and 
Staff contacts. It reviewed the pre- 


rS- liminary report on the reorganization 

he of Local Branches——Mrs. CLARA F 

n- LAKE, Acting Secretary 

n- ee . 

“al ae Ee The delicious, long-lasting flavor 
n- and smooth, natural chewing of 


The one thrill wealthy people miss in ' 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 





¥ 
life is paying the last installment. 
ts We feel so rich, | suppose, because you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 
we charge each other so much—which 
in 
nakes us the only people on earth who tO ICRI 
are prosperous though broke, 
AL 
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Netes and News 








Harry L. Kriner, former presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, has been appointed 


visiting professor in the School of 


Education of the University of Pitts- 


burgh. Appointed at the same time 
as a professor of education was 
RoBpert E. Mason, who came to 


Pitt from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity 

MILLARD GLADFELTER, provost at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at its meeting in Atlantic 
City recently. Gene D. Gisburne, 
vice president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was re-elected secre- 
tary, and Vernum Fenstermacher, 
dean of Hershey Junior College. 


°° CUT-OUT LETTERS 


® Or DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per set; 
134" manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, black, 

@ white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color & size 

@ per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order by mail 

© or write for free samples. C.O.D. is 0.k. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

® MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 38 

@1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

eeeeeeneeoseoseeoeeeeeeee @ 


BRUBECK TOURS 


Seventh Season 

EscORTED AIR-CONDITIONED RUS TOURS 

29 days California & Southwest National 
Parks Tour 
Pike’s Peak, Mesa Verde, Grand Canyon, 
Bryce, Zion, Yosemite, Rocky Mt. National 
Parks, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

21 days Yell &C di N. W. Tour 399.00 
Rocky Mt. Grand Teton, Glacier, Kootenay, 

Yoho, Banff and Jasper National Parks, Mt. 
Rushmore, Bad Lands of S. Dakota. 

21 days Grand Tour of Mexico from San 
Antonio .... 324,00 
Monterrey, San Minguel de Allenti, Mexico 
City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, Fortin 
and Pan American mountain drive 

30 days Around South America by PianeTour. 1365.00 
Panama, Lima, Cuzco, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Iguazu, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 

Puerto Rico. THis Is AN ALL EXPENSE TOUR. 
Write for complete itineraries: 
4620 Manordene Road Baltimore 29, Maryland 





$399.00 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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was named to a one-year term on the 
executive committee. 

A. H. Martin, who retired July | 
from the West York school system 
after 43 years of service, is now 
associated with Buchart Associates 
of York. He is the educational con- 
sultant in the division of church and 
school projects. 

Jay NEFF, principal of Dormont 
High School, has been advanced to 
superintendent. He was elected to 
fill the unexpired four-year term of 
Charles H. Bryan, who resigned to 
take a similar position in Long 
Island. Mr. Neff assumed his new 
position on January 2. 

C. HERMAN Grose, director of 
teacher placement at the University 
of Pittsburgh, has received a certifi- 

BE A BETTER ‘TEACHER 


Use Instructional materials 





Catalog lists farm products, ores, rocks, shells, 
woods, seashells, science kits for each grade, 
arithmetic devices, end other tangible items. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 


EUROPE QUALITY TOUR 
First-Class Throughout. 
June 10 - Aug. 5, '59 

57 days - 8 Countries - $1775. 

England, Scotland, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany. Optional extension to Scandinavia. 
Limited Selected Group 
Apply promptly 
Mrs, Beatrice Barker 

Glen Cairn Arms, Trenton 8, N. J 
Organizer and Director of Foreign Travel since 1933. 


Safari Seminar 
June 29 — Tet 31, 1959 
Wild game, Native Tribes, Gorgeous scenery 
Conferences with Writers and University Professors 
— before April Ist with 
. Nora B. Thompson 
2237 E. ee Line Road, Roamore) Pa. 





Childrens’ Co-Ed Camp in Poconos—Greeley, Pe. Ex- 
perienced camp staff—general counsellors—Group leaders 
—specialty in arts—crafts—music—waterfront—Dramatics 
—Scouting—Archery—Riflery—Boating—Athletics. Must 
be over 21, single preferred, good salary for 8 week 
season. 


PINE FOREST CAMP 


8000 York Road Elkins Park 17, Pa. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not herded eround. Also shorter trips. $685-$1340. 
UROPE SUMMER 
255 . Box S —_ 








Pasadena, California 
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cate of merit for his work in spec: 
education for handicapped childre 
Governor George M. Leader ma.'e 
the award after Doctor Grose w 
chosen from a field of candidates | 
Superintendent of Public Instructi: 
Charles H. Boehm and Kathryn Dic: 
director of special pupil services. 
Doctor Grose, who was former! y 
Deputy Superintendent in the De-- 
partment, was cited for his aid to 
the State's program of special educ»- 
tion for impaired youngsters. 


JOHN H. Gross, head football 
coach, has been appointed assistant 
principal at Enola High School. 

HERBERT E. SCHNEIDER of Apollo 
has been elected supervising principal 
of Clarion Joint schools to replace 
PauL R. Getts who became superin- 
tendent of Indiana Borough public 
schools. 


72) 


~ 


Nunzio V. DiPao.o, newly elected 
supervising principal of Plum Town- 
ship schools, Pittsburgh 35, was 
honored at a dinner on November ©. 
A speech of welcome was given by Mr. 
Schuler, president of the Plum Teach- 
ers Association. Mr. DiPaolo spoke. 

DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY dedicated 
itsnew Rockwell Hallon November 16 
This is the first classroom building to 
be constructed by Duquesne since 
1923 and is to house the Schools of 
Law and Business Administration. 


Necrology 


Mrs. BEN R. STAUFFER, Bryn Mawr, 
teacher at the Gladwyne school, 
Lower Merion Township, Novem- 
ber 15 


J. CLypeE ZIEGLER, teacher in Edison 


Junior High School and William 
Penn Senior High School, Harris- 
burg, tefore his retirement in 1953 
Novembei 9 

WALTER E. SEVERANCE, 87, principal 
of John Harris High School, Hartis- 
burg, from 1926 until his retirement 
in 1938, November 20 

Mrs. GLapys MERRILL, 
Neason Hill school, 
August 22 

MERRILL W. 
Second District and Kerrtown 
schools, Meadville, October 30 

Mrs. BLANCHE G. EISENHOWER 
kindergarten teacher in Middle- 
burg elementary school, November 
5 

Harry J. Lewis, 86, teacher in 
Trevorton schools for 28 years 


teacher at 
Meadville, 
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TROUTMAN, piincipal of 
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February 23-March 13—Nineteenth 

* Annual Latin Festival, Buhl Plane- 
tarium, Pittsburgh 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 26-28—Eastern Business 
Teachers Assn., The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 29-April 3—Annual Study 
Conf., Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri . 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 3—Midwestern Council for the 
Social Studies, Spring Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 


April 4—Spring Conf., Pa. Assn. for 
the Study and Education of the 
Mentally Gifted, Hershey Sr. H.S. 

April 9-11—Speech Assn. of the 
Eastern States, 50th Annual Conv., 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City 

April 10-1 1—North Central Regional 
Conf., Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Detroit, Michigan 

April 10-11—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Convention, 
Central Dauphin High School, 
Harrisburg 

April | 1—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S., 
Abington 

April 12-18—National Library Week 

a 16-18—Tenth Anniversary Con- 








WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 








BRY ANT Teachers Bureau = = — 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—4l1st Year 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 

















TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 


Est. 1913 


Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


% block from the capitol. 














401 Juniper Bldg. 


{ 5-1745 
Kingsley | 5-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney } 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. { Managers 





ference and Celebration, Pa. Assn. 
for Safety Education, Community 
Building, Hershey 
April 17-18—Fourteenth Annual Pa. 
School Librarians Conference, Sta:e 
Teachers College, Kutztown 
April 18—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S , 
Beaver Falls 
April 23-25—Pa. School Counselors 
Assn., Third Annual Conv., Milton 
Hershey School, Hershey 
April 23-25—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 
April24-25—Student Education Assn. 
of Pa., State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 
May-2—Annual High School Busi- 
ness Education Contest, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
| May 4-10—National Music Week 
| May 8-9—Pa. Art Education Assn., 
Spring Conf., Education Building, 
| Harrisburg 
May 15-l6—State Convention, Pa. 
| Junior Classical League, North 
| Hills H.S., West View, Pittsburgh 
| 29 
| June 18-19—Conference of College 
Admissions Officers and School. 
Counselors, Pa. State University, 
| University Park 
June 21-25—National Conf., National 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 
| June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, 
| St. Louis 
September 4-5—Pa. Council of Teach- 
| ers of English, State Teachers Col- 














TEACHERS—We have gee listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 





hy not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 


so important in see! 
—in inexperienced hands?’ 


king a position. Write immediately. 


“Why put your future—so important to you 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


78th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ae lnechen Rs PENNA. 


National Associ 




















944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


mentary, 
national service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


Enroll now. 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. 
high school, college and administrative. 

WRITE— 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Ele- 
Concentrating on local and 
PHONE—VISIT. 

Established 40 years 











NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 
NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 


‘‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 





vom TEACHER 

& AGENCY 

Xport 3- 3337 a 
226 Kast Menever Strect CS Trenton 8, N. J. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


B ALBERT Pets 


Established 1925 








| lege, Millersville 
TEACHERS 


ADAM AGENCY 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 20th YEAR 
$4,000 — Positions — $6,200 




















Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 














37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE ccxcy 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us abou: yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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YOUR PENNSYLVANIA New Edition 


Wallower - Stevens - Brebner 





A flexible intermediate-level Commonwealth 
history. The same popular history plus more 
stories, a chapter on State government, and 
many more Things to Do. 


THEY CAME TO PENNSYLVANIA ian 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Written and illustrated by Lucille Wallower. 
Assisted by Ellen J. Wholey, Teacher, 102 SOUTH ALLEN STREET 
Philadelphia Public Schools. STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


The story of all the nationalities who came to 
Pennsylvania from the discovery of America 
until present day. 

Helpful presentation for class use. Many projects. 








the new SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Sznger SCIENCE DISCOVERIES GRADE 4 
Singer SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS GRADE 5 
Sznger SCIENCE PROBLEMS GRADE 6 


COPYRIGHT 1959 


New science texts which bring to intermediate classrooms 
the drama of the IGY and the romance of space exploration. 
An activity program with spiralling development of con- 
cepts and problem-solving approach. 


For further information please write to 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. 8 H, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Represented by: 

W. H. Bie, 165 Hunt Avenue, Hamburg, New York 

T. K. Ellis, 110 Woodside Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 
P. W. Symonds, Box 332, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

Conard Lankewich, Box 1372, Sparta, New Jersey 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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CommonwoaHh of Poxaulvt. 


IT’S SO TRUE: THE LADDER OF PROGRESS AWAITS YOU! 


B. S. degree upon graduation of State Teachers Colleges. State of 
Pennsylvania certificates for every graduate. Average yearly fees, 


quarters, meals, laundry: $700. Summer, extension, part-time courses: 





$11 per credit. Supervised student teaching for all. 
Elite faculty in education, experience, and talent. 
Placement service available to all alumni. 


Notable cultural, social, athletic, recreational programs. 
SHARE WITH YOUTH THE TREASURES OF THE MIND 


Teaching as a career means seif-realization, security, service! Challeng- 


ing experiences! Community respect! 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education | Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industria’ Arts Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro Art Education Thomas R. Miller 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Business Education Ralph E. Heiges 
Slippery Rock Health Education Norman Weisenfluh 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education Charles S. Swope 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 





